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spcctop-General,  who  may  every  d*y  be  seen,  be¬ 
tween  three  and  fire  o’clock,  A.  M.,  directinp  the 
manoeuvres  like  some  military  commander.  “  Halt, 
water-cresses!”  “To  the  left,  cauliflowers  ! *  “Go 
ahead,  turnips !  ”  “  This  way,  ye  gardeners !  ”  “  Put 
out  that  hack  !  ”  The  rustic  vehicles  move  in  good 
order  before  his  eyes.  They  are  of  eveir  shape  and 
all  ages.  These  are  low,  those  are  high  hung; 
some  are  open,  others  have  lattice-work;  some 
are  closed,  others  are  hung  on  springs,  others  still 
have  no  springs ;  some  have  canvas  tops,  others 
have  no  tops  at  all.  Each  market-man  as  he  enters 
makes  a  declaration  at  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bags  or  panniers  he  brings,  and  of  the  super¬ 
ficies  of  square  yards  he  wishes  to  occupy.  The 
cost  of  the  stands  is  three  cents  a  yard  on  the  out¬ 
side  sidewalks,  and  six  cents  a  yard  on  the  covered 
sidewalks.  The  clerk  gives  him  a  ticket,  which  is 
his  title  to  possession.  He  then  goes  to  the  portion  of 
the  market  where  the  sale  of  the  sort  of  provisions 
he  brings  takes  place.  There  the  porters  unload 
his  vehicle,  and  see  if  the  number  of  bugs  or  ba.skets 
is  the  same  as  the  number  stated  on  his  ticket  Then 
the  vehicle  is  taken  to  one  of  the  empty  vehicle- 
stands.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty-seven  empty 
vehicle-stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great 
Markets.  Some  are  for  the  vehicles  which  supply 
the  Great  Markets ;  others  are  for  those  which  car¬ 
ry  provisioiis  firom  them,  namely,  the  vehicles  of  the 
green-grocers,  the  itinerant  hawkers,  the  butchers, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  who  draw  their  stock  in  trade  from  the 
Great  Markets.  Formeriy  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ses  levied  the  t(dl  for  occupying  these  stands ;  at 
present  they  are  leased  to  a  company,  which  pays 
$46,600  for  the  tolL  As  market-men,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  arranging  their  stock,  would  find  it  incon¬ 
venient  to  drive  their  vehicles  to  the  proper  stand, 
men  have  undertaken  the  business  for  them.  These 
driven  are  twenty  in  number,  under  command  of  a 
“  boss,”  to  whom  they  pay  over  their  receipts.  Their 
wages  are  forty  cents  a  day,  and  the  market-men 
commonly  give  them  one  cent  for  each  vehicle.  These 
driven  give  the  empty  vehicles  to  the  watchmen. 

The  wistdi  is  composed  of  men  and  women,  who 
take  care  of  the  vehicles  confided  to  them.  They  form 
quite  a  numerous  army,  in  the  pay  of  the  company 
which  farms  the  standA  They  not  only  take  care 
of  the  vehicles,  bnt  of  the  heaps  of  provisions  tem¬ 
porarily  left  on  the  sidewalks  by  the  grecngrocen, 
hawkers,  and  the  like.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  metal  badge  they  wear  on  the  left  arm  and 
the  steel  chain  which  hangs  from  their  waist.  There 
is  at  the  end  of  this  chain  a  pair  of  pincen,  closed 
by  a  key,  and  which  retains  the  counterfoil  of  the 
little  green,  white,  yellow,  or  red  tickets  they 
deliver  for  receipta  The  color  of  these  tickets 
serves  to  designate  the  sort  of  heap  or  the  kind  of 
vehicle  confided  to  them.  The  majority  of  these 
watchmen  are  women.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
good  creatures,  and  are  on  excellent  terms  with 
their  customers,  who  refuse  to  call  them  by  their 
numbers,  which  they  have  borne  since  their  new  oi^ 
ganization.  They  give  them  their  old  nicknames 
which  were  in  vogue  before  they  were  organized 
by  the  company  winch  has  enlisted  them.  This  one 
is  called  “  Green  Peas,”  that  one  “  Planks  Marie  ” ; 
another  is  bz  grnnde  Javotte,  a  fourth  is  la  petite 
JavoUe,  a  fifth  is  the  Brunette,  a  sixth  is  Sentry- 
Box,  a  seventh  is  Dog-Woman,  and  so  on. 

We  have  said  that  each  species  of  provisions  has  its 
particular  place.  If  one  could  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  strange  panorama  of  the  sales  from  some  van¬ 


tage-ground,  he  would  see  a  sft^gc  spectacle.  He 
would  discover  the  Great  Markets  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  vehicles  of  the  market-men,  which 
extend  in  long  files  in  every  direction.  He  would 
see  heaps  of  the  smaller  vegetables  piled  up  as  near 
together  as  possible  all  around  the  Great  Markets, 
and,  like  some  river  of  verdure  which  had  overflowed 
its  banks,  coverii^  the  whole  neighborhood,  running 
down  both  sides  of  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Cossonnerie,  covering  a  portion  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  the  Place  des  Innocents,  and  carrying 
its  invasion  so  far  as  the  Rues  de  la  Lingerie  and 
de  la  Tonnellerie.  In  front  of  St.  Eustache  are 
mountains  of  artichokes,  which  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  environs  of  Meau.x.  During  the  season,  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  wagons  pour  out  there  some  three 
thousand  artichokes  each  every  morning.  A  little 
farther  down,  on  the  space  left  vacant  by  the  razed 
houses  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  the  market 
gardeners  from  Versailles  (they  are-  called  Vernail- 
leux)  disappear  behind  mountains  of  salad,  while 
the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie  is  covered  with  bags  of 
peas  and  beans ;  a  portion  of  the  Rue  St.  Honord  is 
full  of  aromatic  herbs  from  Brittany:  garlic  lies 
side  by  side  with  thyme,  heaps  of  shallots  lie 
with  sheaves  of  perfumed  lavender  and  biindlei 
of  laurel,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  crown  all  the 
Caesars  in  the  world.  Hard  by,  lying  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  are  medicinal  plants,  roots,  emollient  flowen. 
As  soon  as  day  breaks,  one  sees,  gravely  moTing 
from  group  to  group,  apothecaries  with  their  cletn- 
shaven  faces  and  white  cravats.  Towards  the  Roe 
de  Rambuteau  the  sidewalks  disappear  under  bas¬ 
kets  of  every  sort  of  fruit  Here  are  mountains  of  i 
strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and 
every  other  variety  of  what  are  cadled  “  red  fruit" 
In  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  are  the  vegetaUei  • 
from  Noisy,  Bobigny,  Romainvillc,  and  Aubervillicn- 
les-Vertus.  In  the  Rue  Berger  are  the  vegetables 
from  Chaton,  Croissy,  and  Montesson  * :  heaps  of 
onions,  enormous  bunches  of  turnips  and  carrots, 
and  then  Brittany  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  in 
balls ;  next  come  Irish  potatoes,  last  year’s  crop  in 
bi^^,  new  potatoes  in  small  baskets  covered  with 
leaves.  These  masses  of  vegetables  extend  to  the 
Rue  Pierre  Lecot,  which  is  filled  with  those  im¬ 
mense  oval  baskets  in  which  bunches  of  wate^ 
cresses  are  so  nicely  arranged  by  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dozen.  'Tbe  trade  in  water-cresses, 
which  was  insignificant  fifteen  years  ago,  has  grown 
to  such  importance,  that  now  above  thirty  thousand 
of  these  immense  baskets  are  annually  brought  to 
market ;  this  would  give  some  nine  million  bunches 
of  cresses  for  the  annual  consumption  of  Paris! 
Next  to  the  water-cresses  dealers  (or  the  cremn- 
niert  as  they  are  called)  are  the  mushroom  deal¬ 
ers,  with  their  little  basketsful  of  mushrooms.  In¬ 
side  the  Great  Markets  we  find,  under  the  Great 
Alley,  the  Montreuil  gardeners,  with  their  small 
baskets  carefully  covert  with  linen.  They  occupy 
three  sides  of  the  poultry-market.  The  other  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Great  Alley  is  filled  with  wholesale 
flower-sellers ;  their  bunches  of  red-and-white  pinks, 
rases  and  myosotis,  residas  and  heliotropes,  form  tbe 
most  delightful  flower-bed  of  perfumes  and  colmre. 
Don’t  forget  to  visit  the  gardeners  from  Chambou^ 
cy,  who  are  in  the  Little  Heaps  Alley.  They  art 
the  market-gardeners  famous  for  forced  fruit.  It  ii 
from  their  gardens  that  those  admirable  precocione 
fi-uits  come  which  the  passers  eye  in  the  windows 

of  restaurants. _ _ 

*  Tlieie  teren  vUlazes  are  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parii. 
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At  four  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  market-bell  rings  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  the  market.  None  but  vege- 
ttble  dealers  have  the  right  to  begin  to  sell  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  unload.  All  the  others  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  purchasers  be¬ 
fore  this  bell  rin^.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  witness 
the  anxiety  depicted  on  every  face.  Sellers  are 
looking  sharp,  purchasers  are  examining  the  provis¬ 
ions  ;  Mime  men,  who  seem  to  be  lettering  idly,  are 
watching  a  basket  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  When 
the  bell  rings  the  scene  changes  into  one  of  the 
neatest  confusion,  apparently.  Buyers  clamor  for 
baskets,  and  before  the  bell  ceases  ringing  thousands 
of  baskets  have  changed  hands.  How  have  buyers 
and  sellers  come  to  terms  ?  It  is  a  mystery  to  those 
who  are  not  thoroughly  masters  of  the  language  of 
eye  and  fingers.  If  a  tardy  market-cart  makes  its 

Spearance  at  this  moment  it  is  instantly  surround- 
by  a  legion  of  women,  who  prevent  anybody  from 
getting  pear  it  The  porters  themselves  dare  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  discharge  their  office.  In  an  instant  these 
women  empty  the  cart  Each  one  of  them  has  her 
own  heap.  They  b^in  .by  getting  all  they  can ; 
the  work  of  selection  comes  idterwards.  Possession 
it  indicated  by  a  bit  of  string,  or  of  ribbon,  or  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  —  anything.  This  woman  defends  her  stock 
with  her  feet,  that  with  her  hands,  another  sits  on 
her  heap,  defending  it  with  her  whole  body.  Billings¬ 
gate  pours  in  torrents  from  every  mouth  ;  and  they 
often  go  from  words  to  blows.  If  young  girls  try  to 
squeeze  in  to  get  a  share,  they  are  hustled,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  shower  of  vituperation.  “  I  take  so  many 
baskets  !  ”  screams  one.  “  And  I  so  many  I  ”  bawhs 
another,  and  another,  and  another.  The  msrket- 
|ardener  writes  down  their  names,  but  merely  for 
form’s  sake,  because  when  these  women  take  away 
the  vegetables  or  other  provisions,  each  carries  off 
at  much  as  she  can,  without  r^ard  to  the  marks  of 
potsestion.  You  hear  cries  of  distress :  Help  me, 
Desirde  !  ”  “  Where  are  you,  Augustine  ?  ”  “  Help 
here !  help  hoi”  It  is  a  general  mil^ ;  at  the  end 
of  it  she  who  asked  for  £ree  baskets  has  six ;  she 
who  declared  she  had  five  has  only  one.  Then 
they  all  hasten  towards  the  gates,  which  have  just 
been  opened.  You  ask  who  are  those  women  ? 
They  are  the  Dames  de  la  Halle. 

These  are  the  retail  market-women,  who  rent  the 
ttalk  in  the  Market.  Their  hours  of  sale  are  ail  the 
day  long.  They  are  the  chief  go-between  of  market 
gaidener  and  buyer.  They  pay  the  rent  for  their 
•talU  (each  has  her  name  painted  above  her  stall) 
by  the  week,  and  in  ailvance.  The  price  varies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  position,  from  70  cents  to  S  2.10.  No 
man,  looking  at  these  women,  could  call  them  “  the 
weaker  sex.”  They  should  be  seen  at  meal-time. 
They  take,  in  tlie  morning,  a  dish  of  chocolate  or  a 
bowl  of  coffee,  followed  by  a  tumbler  of  white  wine. 
At  eleven  o’clock  they  breakfast  a  second  time,  with 
•oup,  a  mutton-chop,  or  a  beefsteak,  a  salad,  a  half- 
bottle  of  wine,  a  half-cup  of  coffee,  and  three  small 
glasses  of  brandy ;  then  they  doze  a  little,  by  way  of 
d^rt.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  owe  to  this  re¬ 
gimen  their  exuberant  forms ;  nevertheless,  I  would 
advise  Mr.  Banting’s  disciples  to  follow  it.  Although 
the  Dames  de  la  Halle  are  all  a  good  deal  alike,  new- 
srtheless  a  close  ohserver  may  distinguish  some  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them.  He  may  discover  the  poul¬ 
terers  to  be  the  most  rustic,  and  the  fishmons^rs 
the  most  fond  of  dress ;  the  flower  and  frait  sellers 
are  the  most  elegant;  the  vegetable  dealers  con¬ 
ceal,  under  a  coarse  e.xterior,  most  money:  they 
wear  in  the  morning  a  Madras  handkerchief  wrapped 


around  their  head,  in  the  evening  they  have  dia¬ 
monds  in  their  ears  ;  at  the  Great  Markets  they 
wear  printed  calico,  at  the  theatre  they  wear  silk 
brocade.  But  do  not,  from  this  remark,  imagine 
that  all  of  them  have  their  pockets  full  of  money. 
Some  are  very  poor.  These  apply  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  for  aid,  which  is  given  at  usurious  rates  of  in¬ 
terest.  Some  lend  100  francs  for  20  days,  and  insist 
upon  receiving  120  francs  back,  making  the  interest 
one  franc  a  day;  others  charge  10  sous  of  interest 
every  day  for  each  piece  of  5  francs  lent ;  so  the  bor¬ 
rower  of  10  francs  pays  16  francs  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Whatever  the  Awaksner  may  think,  the 
language  of  the  Great  Markets  is  still  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  lost  that  abundance  of  imagery,  and  that  amia¬ 
ble  foulness,  which  long  made  the  poismrd  (Billings¬ 
gate)  tongue  famous.  Nevertheless,  it  b  true  the 
Dames  de  la  Halle  rarely  use  it  except  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  visitor  b  tolerably  free  from  danger 
of  receiving  it.  The  naughty  words  they  occasion¬ 
ally  fling  at  each  other  are  a  little  amusement  which 
the^  have  the  good  sense  never  to  allow  to  raise 
their  anger.  There  are  some  exuberant  natures 
to  whom  thb  way  of  getting  rid  eff  their  bile  b  really 
necessary,  and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  gml 
which  finds  issue  by  the  lips  does  not  remain  on  the 
heart.  They  are  excellent  women.  'There  are  no¬ 
where  women  who  work  harder,  who  are  prompter 
to  alleviate  misfortune  and  to  take  affectionate  care 
of  the  wrretched.  The  scandalous  chronicle  pretends 
that  their  heart  b  especially  tender  towards  handsome 
^oung  fellows.  They  have  another  weakness :  they 
idolize  lotteries.  This  weakness  b  skilfully  played 
upon  by  women  who  have  fathomed  the  mysteries  of 
selling  for  6  francs  an  object  worth  80  sous.  'They 
attain  thb  result  by  an  emission  eff  tickets  at  10  sons 
each,  which  are  soon  sold.  The  prize  b  a  musk- 
melon,  or  a  rabbit,  or  some  such  object. 

The  women  who  deal  in  these  lotteries  are  huck¬ 
sters.  These  are  a  class  of  eccentric  dealers  who  con¬ 
stantly  violate  the  laws  of  the  market.  They  come 
at  the  opening  of  the  market  to  buy  the  smaller 
vegetable  from  the  market-gardeners,  and  they 
take  their  stand,  without  permission,  near  them,  to 
sell  in  turn.  The  vigilant  eye  of  the  police  easily  db- 
tingubhes  them  from  gardeners’  wives,  as  they  have 
not  the  required  badge.  As  the  pcdice  seize  their 
stock  in  trade  whenever  they  detect  them,  they 
commonly  take  care  to  exhibit  only  a  small  part  of 
their  stock  on  the  sidewalk,  keeping  the  mam  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  policeman’s  hat  they  may  take  up  their 
vegetables  in  their  arms  and  run  off  with  them. 
There  are  two  other  sorts  of  huckstering.  One  b 
carried  on  by  jieople  who  buy  from  the  market- 
gardeners  vegetables,  etc.  at  the  period  of  the  day 
when  they  are  extremely  cheap  (for  instance,  at  the 
close  of  the  market),  to  sell  them  when  they  have 
risen  in  value.  The  other  is  driven  by  market- 
gardeners  themselves,  who  come  with  empty  baskets 
and  buy  in  the  morning  from  their  brethren  where¬ 
withal  to  fill  them.  'The  damage  done  purchasers 
by  these  hucksters  b  evident,  because  they  sell 
second-hand  provbions,  which  are  necessarily  dearer 
than  provbions  sokl  by  producers.  Confiscated  pro¬ 
visions  and  lost  provisions,  which  are  not  claimed 
by  their  owner,  are  carried  to  the  general  store¬ 
house  in  the  Hue  do  la  Lingerie,  where  there  b  an 
auction-sale  every  mesming. 

Here  a  portion  of  the  itinerant  greengrocers, 
called  hawkers,  buy  the  damaged  fruit  they  hawk 
at  low  prices  in  the  quarter  of  Paris  peopled  by  the 
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laboring,  classes.  There  arc  some  12,000  hawkers  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  arrangc- 
daily  moving  about  Paris,  who  come  every  morning  ments  in  the  ch&let.  She  was  much  too  greatly  in 
to  the  Great  Markets  for  their  supplies.  They  are  awe  of  Justine,  the  excellent  cook,  who  had  fried 
watched  by  special  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  Fontaine’s  cutlets  for  fifteen  years,  to  venture  to  in¬ 
sec  that  they  do  not  stop  in  the  streets  or  loiter  in  terfere  in  the  kitchen.  Fontaine  himself  had  been 
the  neighborhood  of  markets.  accustomed,  during  his  long  bachelor  life  and  after 

_  hb  first  wife’s  death,  to  interest  himself  in  the  cares 

of  the  mdnage.  He  superintended  the  purchase  of 
THE  VHjLAGE  on  THE  CLIFF.  fish,  the  marketing,  the  proper  concocting  of  the  pot- 

gY  WIS8  T'HACKEitAtr  *  au-feu.  Hc  broke  sugar,  and  made  himself  gene^ 

’  _  ally  useful  in  the  house.  He  might  be  discovered 

_  sometimes  of  a  fane  morning  busily  employed  m  the 

pwAPT'pp  viv  courtyard,  sawing  up  pieces  of  wood  lor  the  stove. 

CHAFTEK  XIV.  He  cut  pegs  with  his  penknife  to  hang  up  the  clothes 

SIADAME  FOST.VISE  AT  HOME  IN  THE  chAlet.  Jq  figij  .  hg  gvcu  assistcd  On  occasion 

When  Catherine  with  her  husband  returned  to  get  them  in  before  a  shower  came  down.  He 
from  their  trip  a  fortnight  later,  and  looked  out  knocked  nails,  gardened,  mended  windows,  signed 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIADAME  FONTAINE  AT  HOME  IN  THE  CHALET. 


irom  tneir  trip  a  lortnignt  later,  and  looxed  out  knocked  nails,  gardened,  mended  windows,  signed 
through  the  diligence  windows  at  the  chateau,  the  papers  for  the  viUagers,  contracts  of  marriage,  agree- 
blinds  were  drawn,  the  shutters  ^ut,  the  garden-  ments,  disagreements.  The  people  of  Petitport  were 
chairs  were  turned  up  on  their  seats,  the  great  iron  constantly  coming  to  their  maire  for  redress  and  ad- 
gates  were  closed  fast.  Catherine  never  had  real-  vice. 

ized  so  completely  that  she  was  not  coming  back  Fontaine  used  to  do  his  best  to  dissuade  them 
there  any  more,  but  to  the  little  chAlet  with  the  bal-  from  goin^  to  law,  but  the  neighbors  were  tenacious 
conies  and  weathercocks  which  Madame  de  Tracy  of  their  rights,  and  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
had  shown  her.  It  was  like  the  story  of  Rip  Van  a  ^ood  lawsuit.  Even  old  Nanon  lAjfebvre  once 
Winkle :  she  had  been  aw^  among  the  elves  and  insisted  on  spending  her  wretched  earnings  in  sum- 
gnomes  a  hundred  years.  Everybody  was  gone  that  moning  her  cousin  Leroi  at  Bayeux,  who  had  un- 
she  was  used  to :  Dick  was  gone,  the  others  dispersed  justly  grasped  a  sum  of  two  pounds,  she  declared, 
here  and  there ;  most  of  the  stran^rs  lodging  in  the  to  which  she  was  entitled.  She  lost  her  trial,  and 
village  had  left ;  even  Catherine  George  had  received  back  a  few  shillings  from  Fontaine’s  own 
vanished ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  Mdrard  had  pocket,  with  a  lecture  which  she  took  in  very  ill 
retired  to  their  campagne.  It  was  a  mouldy  little  part.  She  never  would  believe  he  had  not 
villa  on  the  high-road  to  Bayeux,  but  Fontaine  as-  some  secret  profit  by  the  transaction, 
sured  her,  from  experience,  that  they  would  doubt-  The  very  nrst  morning  after  her  arrival,  Catherine, 
less  return  before  long.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  of  who  was  outside  upon  the  terrace,  heard  the  stormy 
hearts  the  worthy  maire  regretted  that  his  tete-h-tele  voices  of  some  of  Monsieur  le  Maire’s  clients  coming 
should  be  so  soon  interrupted,  but  he  blamed  himself  shrill  and  excited  from  the  kitchen,  where  Fontaine 
severely  for  the  inconsiderate  feeling.  “  After  all  often  administered  justice.  From  the  little  embank- 
that  I  owe  to  these  excellent  parents,”  he  explained,  ment  Catherine  could  see  the  sea  and  the  village 

street  descending,  and  the  lavatoire,  where  the  vil- 
me,  I  feel  that  they  must  always  look  upon  the  lage  women  in  their  black  stockings  and  white  c(^ 
chAlet  as  their  home  whenever  they  feel  inclined  to  and  cotton  nightcaps  were  congregated  scrubbing 
do  so.  You,  ma  tres  chhre  amie,  are  gifted  with  a  and  flapping  and  chattering  together.  The  busy 
happy  and  equable  temper :  I  know  you  will  not  sounds  came  in  gusts  to  Catherine  in  her  garden, 
hesitate  to  bestow  upon  them  those  filial  attentions  the  fresh  sea-breezes  reached  her  scented  by  rose- 
which  are  so  gracentl  when  accorded  by  youth  to  trees.  On  fine  days  she  could  make  out  in  the  far 
old  age.  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful.”  distance  the  faint  shimmer  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cal- 
Catherine  smiled  at  the  solemn  little  address  ;  she  vados  out  at  sea,  where  the  Spanish  galleon  struck, 
was  glad  that  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for  It  struck  and  went  down,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
her  husband.  For  already  his  kindness,  his  happi-  the  legend  runs,  and  the  terrible  rocks  were  called 
ness,  his  entire  contentment,  had  made  her  ashamed,  by  its  name  for  a  warning.  But  now-a-days  all  the 
“  Ah,  it  was  cruel  to  have  taken  so  much,  to  have  so  country  round  is  christened  Calvados,  and  the  name 
little  to  give  in  return,”  she  had  thought  once  or  is  so  common  that  it  has  lost  its  terror, 
twice.  At  least  she  would  do  her  duty  by  him,  she  Fontaine  sometimes  administered  justice  in  the 
told  herself,  and  it  was  with  a  very  humble,  and  yet  kitchen,  sometimes  in  the  little  dark  draughty  office, 
hopeful,  heart  that  she  passed  the  threshold  of  her  where  he  kept  odd  pieces  of  string,  some  ink,  some 
new  home.  Toto  was  there  to  welcome  them,  and  sealing-wax,  and  some  carpenters’  toob.  The  chAlet 
to  trample  upon  all  the  folds  of  Catherine’s  muslin  was  more  picturesque  than  comfortable  as  a  habitar 
dress  with  his  happy  little  feet,  and  Justine,  the  ex-  tion.  The  winds  came  thundering  against  the  thin 
cellent  cook,  came  out  to  stare  at  the  new  inmate  of  walk  and  through  the  chinks  and  crevices ;  the  weath- 
the  chAlet  ercocks  would  go  twirling  madly  round  and  round, 

“  5oy€2  la  bien-venue,”  said  Fontmne,  embracing  with  a  sound  like  distant  drums.  In  the  spring-tides, 
his  wife  affectionately ;  and  they  all  three  sat  down  Justine  had  said,  the  water  would  come  up  over  the 
very  happily,  to  dine  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  embankment  and  spread  over  the  marguerite  beds 


The  entertainment  began  with  a  melon.  and  the  rose-trees,  and  the  rain  tailing  irom  toe 

“  Grandmamma  b  coming  on  Saturday  week,”  cliff  would  make  pools  in  front  of  the  dining-rooin 
s<ud  Toto.  “  Mr.  Pelottier  will  call  for  them  on  his  door.  The  drawing-room  was  up  stairs.  It  was  a 


and  the  rose-trees,  and  the  rmn  falling  from  the 


way  back  from  Caen.” 


room  of  which  the  Gutters  were  always  closed,  the 


“  Ah,  so  much  the  better,”  smd  Justine,  who  was  covers  tied  down  tightly  over  the  furniture,  the  ta- 
carrying  away  the  empty  dishes.  Justine  did  not  ble-cloths  and  rugs  rolled  up,  and  the  piano  locked. 

_ _ 1 _ ! _  rm  .1  • _ Ttf.f _ 


approve  of  second  marriages.  The  room  was  never  used.  When  Monsieur  Meranl 

Madame  Fontaine  soon  found  that  she  would  have  was  there  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  his 
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bedroom  of  an  evening,  Fontaine  told  his  wife. 
“  C’est  plus  snog,  commc  vous  dites,”  he  said. 
Catherine  demurred  at  this  and  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  the  drawing-room,  and  make  use  of 
it  and  the  piano.  Fontaine  agreed,  —  to  what  would 
he  not  have  agreed  that  she  wished?  —  but  it  was 
evidently  a  pang  to  him,  and  he  seemed  afraid  of 
what  Madame  Merard  might  say. 

The  second  day  seemed  a  little  longer  to  Cath¬ 
erine  than  the  first  at  the  chdlet,  and  the  third  a 
little  longer  than  the  second.  Not  to  Fontaine,  who 
settled  down  to  his  accustomed  occupations,  came, 
went,  always  taking  care  that  Catherine  should  not 
be  left  for  any  time  alone.  Now  and  then,  as  days 
went  on,  she  wished  that  she  could  be  by  herself  a 
little  more ;  she  was  use<l  to  solitude,  and  this  con¬ 
stant  society  and  attention  was  a  little  fatiguing. 
All  that  was  expected  from  her  was,  “  Yes,  luon 
ami,”  “  Non,  mon  ami.”  At  the  end  of  a  month  it 
became  just  a  little  wearisome ;  for,  counting  the 
fortnight  at  Kouen,  Catherine  had  now  been  mar¬ 
ried  a  month.  Petitport  had  begun  to  put  on  its 
nightcap ;  scarcely  any  one  remained,  shutters  were 
put  up,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  street.  She 
walked  up  to  the  farm,  but  Reine  had  been  away  at 
Caen  for  some  time,  Dominique  told  her.  One  day 
was  like  another.  Nobody  came.  Fontaine  talked 
OB,  and  Catherine  almost  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  Toto’s  grandparents  to  break  the  mo¬ 
notony. 

“  Ce  qui  cofite  le  plus  pour  plaire,  c’est  de  cacher 
que  I’on  s’ennuie.”  Catherine  had  read  this  some¬ 
where  in  a  book  of  French  maxims,  and  the  words 
used  to  jangle  in  her  ears  long  afterwards,  as  words 
do.  Sometimes  she  used  to  think  of  them  involun¬ 
tarily  in  those  early  days  in  the  beginning  of  her 
married  life,  when  she  would  be  sitting  by  her  own 
fireside  alone  with  Fontaine.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was 
generally  bolt  upright  on  a  stiff-backed  chair  by  the 
table,  delightedly  contemplating  the  realization  of 
I  his  dreams ;  while  Madame  Fontaine,  on  a  low  little 
seat  by  the  fire,  with  her  work  falling  upon  her  lap, 

I  was  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  this  could  be  her 
I  own  self  and  tne  end  of  all  her  vague  ideals.  The 
little  gold  ring  upon  her  finger  seemed  to  assure 
her  it  was  so  indeed.  This  was  her  home  at  last. 
There  sat  her  husband,  attentive,  devoted  irre¬ 
proachable,  discursive,  —  how  discursive !  Convex 
sation  was  Fontaine’s  forte,  his  weakness,  his  passion, 
his  necessity.  The  most  utterly  uninteresting  and 
unlikely  subjects  woulil  suggest  words  to  this  fertile 
brain ;  his  talk  was  a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  unin- 
tennittingness.  Now  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years  he  had  secured  a  patient  and  a  silent  listener, 
and  the  torrent  which  had  long  been  partially  pent  up 
I  had  found  a  vent.  Poor  Fontaine  was  happy  and 
in  high  spirits ;  and  under  the  circumstances  could 
My  repetition,  retrospection,  interrogation,  assevera¬ 
tion,  hie  sufficient  ?  Must  not  every  possible  form 
of  speech  be  employed  to  tell  Catherine  how  sen¬ 
sible  he  was  to  the  happiness  which  had  befallen 
him  ?  “  And  you  too  are  happy,”  he  used  to  say, 
triumphantly ;  and  if  his  wife  smiled  gratefully,  and 
answered  “  Yes,”  no  one,  I  think,  could  blame  her. 

She  was  happy  after  a  fashion.  It  was  so  strange 
to  be  wanted,  to  be  loved  and  of  importance  and 
looked  for  and  welcomed.  She  found  this  as  difficult 
to  believe  in  as  all  the  rest.  Fontaine  was  always 
thinking  of  what  would  give  her  pleasure.  Her 
sisters  were  to  come  to  her  for  their  holidays  always 
—  whenever  she  liked,  he  said;  and  Catherine’s 
heart  beat  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  welcoming 


them  to  her  own  roof.  The  pretty  room  up  stairs, 
looking  down  the  street,  should  be  theirs,  she 
thought ;  she  would  buy  two  little  beds,  some  flower¬ 
pots  for  the  window.  Every  day  she  looked  in,  on 
her  way  up  and  down,  planning  small  preparations 
fur  them,  and  one  little  scheme  and  another  to  please 
them.  How  happy  they  would  be !  This  thought 
was  almost  perfect  delight  to  her.  She  loved  to  pic¬ 
ture  them  there,  with  their  little  beloved  ugly  heads. 
She  took  Toto  into  her  confidence,  and  one  day  he 
came  ru-shing  in  with  a  plaster  statuette  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  he  had  bought  in  the  street.  “  C’est 
pour  tes  petites  soeurs,”  said  he,  and  his  stepmother 
caught  him  in  her  arms  and  covered  his  round  face 
with  kisses.  Fontaine  happened  to  be  passing  by 
the  door  at  the  moment.  His  double  eyeglasses 
were  quite  dim,  for  his  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  of 
happiness  as  he  witnessed  the  little  scene. 

“  Je  me  trouve  tout  attendri !  ”  said  he,  coming 
in.  “  Ah,  mon  amie,  you  have  made  two  people 
very  happy  by  coming  here.  I  am  shedding  tears 
of  joy.  They  relieve  the  heart.” 

it  was  a  pathetic  jumble.  When  Fontaine  was 
unconscious  he  was  affecting  in  his  kindliness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  then  the  next  moment  he 
would  by  an  afterthought  become  suddenly  ab¬ 
surd. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  his  return  Fontmne  had 
forgotten  many  little  harmless  precisions  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  gradually  revived  as  time  went  by. 
On  the  morning  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  M^ 
rard  were  expected  he  appeared  in  a  neat  baize 
apron,  dusting  with  a  feather  brush,  arranging  fur- 
niture,  bustling  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  per¬ 
sonally  superintending  all  the  preparations  made  to 
receive  them. 

“  Can’t  I  do  something  ?  ”  Catherine  timidly  asked. 

“  Va-t’en,  mon  enfant,”  said  Fontaine,  embra¬ 
cing  her.  “  I  am  busy.” 

Catherine  knew  it  was  silly,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  so  occupied.  She  took  her  work, 
went  and  sat  in  the  dining-room  window  waiting, 
and  as  she  sat  there  she  thought  of  the  day  she  had 
come  with  Madame  de  Tracy,  a  stranger,  to  the 
gate  of  her  future  home. 

Toto  came  running  in  at  last  to  announce  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  grandmother  and  grandfather.  Fon¬ 
taine  took  off  his  apron  and  rushed  into  the  garden, 
and  Catherine  went  and  stood  at  the  door  to  wel¬ 
come  them,  a  little  shy,  but  glad  on  the  whole  to  do 
her  best  to  please  her  husband  and  his  relations. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Merard  were  heavy  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  to  be  carefully  helped  down  from 
the  little  high  carriage  in  which  they  had  arrived  by 
Justine  and  Fontaine,  who  ti^ether  carriud  in 
their  moderate  boxes  and  pack.agcs.  Although 
her  trunk  was  small,  Madame  Mcranl  was  neat¬ 
ly  and  brilliantly  dressed.  Monsieur  Merard,  who 
was  a  very,  very  stout  old  gentleman,  wore  slip¬ 
pers,  a  velvet  cap,  and  short  checked  trousers. 
He  took  off  his  coat  immediately  on  arriving,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  sat  down,  breathless,  in  a  chair 
near  the  window. 

“  Venez,  mon  amie,”  said  Fontaine,  much  excited, 
leading  Catherine  up  by  the  hand.  “  Mon  pere,  ma 
mere  ”  (the  maire  had  a  turn  for  oratory  and  situ¬ 
ation),  “  I  bring  you  a  daughter,”  he  said ;  “  accord 
to  her  a  portion  of  that  affection  you  have  for  many 
years  bestowed  on  me.” 

A  snuffy  kiss  from  Madame  Merard  on  her  fore¬ 
head,  something  between  a  sniff  and  a  shake  of  the 
head,  was  the  portion  evidently  reserved  for  Cath- 
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erine.  Monsieur  M^rard  ei^ed  to  her  to  advance,  patient  his  poor  mother  used  to  be  with  him?  She 
and  also  embraced  her  slowly,  on  account  of  his  never  reproved  him,  —  never.” 
great  size.  After  that  they  seemed  to  take  no  more  “  I  don’t  think  poor  L4onie  herself  could  be 
notice  of  her,  only  every  now  and  then  Catherine  more  gentle  with  her  son  than  his  stepmother  is,” 
felt  the  old  lady’s  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  her  like  the  Fontaine  answered,  with  great  courage,  holding  out 
prick  of  two  pins.  his  hand  to  C.atherine  with  a  smile. 

“  Eh  bien,  Justine,”  said  Madame  Mdrard,  ad-  But  this  scarcely  made  matters  better.  Catherine 
dressing  the  cuisinihre.  “  Has  everything  been  had  found  nd  favor  in  Madame  MiSranl’s  little  ferret 
going  on  well  ?  You  have  taken  good  care  of  Mon-  eyes.  She  looked  afraid  of  her  lor  one  thing,  and 
sieur  and  of  Toto  ?  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  to  people  with  dif¬ 
fer  our  breakfast  to-day  ?  ”  ficult  tempers  and  good  hearts  than  to  see  others 

“  Monsieur  is  responsible  for  the  breakfast,”  said  afraid.  All  day  long  Catherine  did  her  best.  She 
Justine,  irascible  now  that  she  was  sure  of  an  ally,  walked  out  a  little  way  with  the  old  couple ;  she 
“  If  he  thinks  it  is  possible  for  a  cook  to  attend  to  her  even  took  a  hand  at  whist.  They  began  at  one,  and 
business  when  the  masters  are  perpetually  in  and  played  till  five.  Then  Monsieur  le  Cure  came  in  to 
out  of  the  kitchen  he  is  much  mistaken.”  see  his  old  friend  Madame  Mdrard,  and  Catherine 

“  You  are  right,  ma  fille,”  said  Madame  Merard,  escaped  into  the  garden  to  breathe  a  little  air  upon 
soothingly.  “  I  have  told  him  so  a  hundred  times,  the  terrace,  and  to  try  and  forget  the  humiliations 
Eh  bien,  dites-moi !  Where  have  you  been  taking  and  weariness  of  the  day.  So  this  was  the  life  she 
your  butter  since  I  left  ?  ”  had  deliberately  chosen,  these  were  to  be  the  com- 

“  I  have  taken  it  from  Madame  Binaud,  as  ma-  panions  with  whom  she  was  to  journey  henceforth, 
dame  desired,”  said  Justine.  What  an  old  mdnagere  !  what  economies!  what 

“  That  is  right,”  said  Madame  Mdrard,  “  and  yet  mustachios  !  what  fierce  little  eyes !  what  a  living 
there  is  no  trusting  any  one.  Imagine,  Charles !  tarilF  of  prices !  •  A  cool,  delicious  evening  breeze 
that  I  have  been  paying  thirty-eight  sous  a  pound,  came  blowing  through  her  rose-trees,  consoling  her 
It  was  for  good  Isyngny  butter,  that  is  true,  but  somewhat,  and  a  minute  afterwards  Catherine  saw 
thirty -eight  sous !  Ah,  it  is  abominable.  How  much  her  husband  coming  towards  her.  He  looked  beam- 
do  you  pay  tor  butter  in  England,  madame  ?  ”  said  ing,  as  if  he  had  just  heard  good  news ;  he  waved 
the  old  lady,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  Cath-  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  sprang  lightly  forward  to 
erine,  and  evidently  expecting  a  direct  answer  to  a  where  she  was  standing. 

plain  question.  “  All  the  morning  I  have  not  been  without  anxie- 

“  Half  a  cr —  I  don’t  know,”  said  Catherine,  ty ;  I  was  afraid  that  something  was  wrong,”  he  con- 
looking  to  Fontaine  to  help  her.  Fontaine  turned  fided  fr-ankly  to  Catherine.  “  But  now  I  am  greatly 
away  much  disappointed :  he  wanted  his  wife  to  relieved.  My  mother  is  telling  Monsieur  le  Cur4 
shine,  and  he  gu^sed  the  painful  impression  her  th.it  she  and  my  stepfather  fully^  intend  to  pass  the 
ignorance  would  produce.  winter  with  us.”  Catherine  tried  to  say  something, 

“  Ho,  ho,”  said  old  Merard,  in  a  droll  little  but  could  not  succeed :  her  husband  noticed  noth- 
squeaking  voice,  “  Madame  Merard  must  give  you  ing. 

some  lessons,  my  young  lady.”  He  was  good-na-  Fontaine,  from  the  very  good-nature  and  affec- 
turedly  trying  to  avert  disagreeables.  donate  fidelity  of  his  disposition,  seemed  to  cling 

“  Lessons,”  said  Madame  Merard,  hoarsely.  “  It  very  much  to  his  early  associates,  and  to  the  pMuliar 
is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  young  women  to  in-  prejudices  which  he  had  learnt  fiem  them.  TTie  odd 
terest  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  do-  ways  were  familiar  to  him,  the  talk  did  not  seem 
mestic  expenses.  It  is  perhaps  because  they  con-  strange.  It  was  of  pieople  and  places  he  had  known 
tribute  nothing  to  them.”  all  his  life.  Their  habits  did  not  offend  any  very 

Catherine  felt  very  angry  at  this  unprovoked  at-  fine  sense  of  taste.  The  translations  which  Eng- 
tack.  She  made  an  effort.  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  lish  minds  make  to  themselves  of  foreign  ways  and 
to  learn  anything  you  will  teach  me,”  she  said.  But  customs  are  necessarily  incorrect  and  prejudiced, 
already  she  was  banning  to  wonder  whether  she  Things  which  to  Catherine  seemed  childish,  partly 
had  not  been  wrong  to  wish  for  the  tete-a-tete  to  be  humorous,  partly  wearisome,  were  to  Fontaine  only 
interrupted.  If  it  is  hard  to  seem  amused  when  one  the  simple  and  natural  arrangements  of  every  day. 
is  weaned,  it  is  also  difficult  to  conceal  one’s  pain  He  could  sit  contentedly  talking  for  hours  in  his 
when  one  is  wounded.  They  all  sat  down  to  break-  cabane,  with  the  little  flag  flying  from  the  I’oof. 
fast.  Monsieur  Mdrard  asked  for  a  pin,  and  care-  He  could  play  away  the  bright  long  afternoons  with 
fully  fasteneil  his  napkin  across  his  shirt-front.  Ma-  a  greasy  pack  of  cards  or  a  box  of  dominoes.  He 
dame  Merard  freely  used  her  knife  to  cut  bread,  to  could  assume  different  costumes  with  perfect  com¬ 
eat  dainty  morsels  off  her  pl»te.  Everything  went  placency,  —  the  sport  costume,  when  he  went  to  the 
on  pretty  smoothly  until  Toto,  who  had  been  per-  shooting-gallery  some  enterprising  speculator  had 
fectly  good  for  a  whole  fortnight,  incited  by  the  re-  opened  at  Bayeux,  —  the  black  gaiters  pour  affaire, 
appearance  of  his  grandparents,  and  perhaps  excited  —  the  red-flannel  shirt  for  the  sea-side  stroll.  .  .  . 
by  some  wine  the  old  lady  had  administered,  be-  Fontaine  asked  her  one  day  if  she  would  come  down 
came  as  one  possessed.  He  put  his  hands  into  the  to  the  chfiteau  with  him.  He  had  some  business 
dishes,  helped  himself  in  this  fashion  to  a  nice  little  with  the  bailiff,  who  was  to  meet  him  there.  Leav- 
uolc  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to,  beat  the  rappel  with  ing  the  Merards  installed  upon  the  terrace,  Catherine 
his  spoon  upon  the  table-cloth,  and  held  up  his  plate  went  for  her  hood  and  her  cloak,  and  walked  down 
for  more,  so  that  the  gravy  dropped  down  upon  Cath-  the  steep  little  ascent,  and  through  the  street,  arm 
erine’s  dress.  She  put  her  gentle  hands  upon  his  in  arm  with  Monsieur  le  Maire.  She  had  not  been 
shoulder,  and  whispered  grave^  to  him.  This  was  at  the  place  since  she  left  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
a  terrible  offence.  Madame  Merard  took  snuff,  and  riage.  She  began  to  think  of  it  all ;  she  remembered 
wiped  both  eyes  and  nose  in  her  handkerchief,  shak-  her  doubts,  her  despair.  They  came  to  the  gates  at 
ing  her  head.  last,  where  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Dick  had  told  her 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  “  Charles,  do  you  remember  how  of  his  love  for  ^ine ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  run- 
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ning  through  her  head  like  the  unwinding  of  a 
skein.  While  Fontaine  was  talking  to  the  bailiff 
she  went  and  rang  at  the  bell,  and  told  Baptiste,  who 
opened  the  door,  that  she  wanted  to  go  up  to  her 
room. 

“  Mais  certainement,  madame  !  Vous  allez  bien. 
Vous  voyez  il  n’y  a  plus  personne.”  Catherine 
crossed  the  hall,  and  looked  into  the  deserted  draw¬ 
ing-room,  —  how  different  it  looked,  —  how  silent ! 
The  voices  and  music  had  drifted  elsewhere,  and 
Catherine  George,  she  no  longer  existed,  only  a  little 
smoke  was  left  curling  from  tlie  charred  embers  and 
relics  of  the  p:u«t.  Thinking  thus,  she  went  up  to 
her  own  old  little  room,  which  was  dismantled  and 
looked  quite  empty,  and  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a 
dead  person. 

Catherine’s  heart  was  very  full ;  she  looked  round 
and  about ;  the  sunset  was  streaming  in  through  the 
curtainless  window ;  she  heard  the  faint  old  sound 
of  the  sea ;  she  went  to  the  little  secreUurc  present¬ 
ly,  and  opened  one  of  the  drawers  and  looked  in. 

That  last  night  when  she  had  been  packing  her 
clothes,  she  had  come  upon  one  little  reUc  which  she 
had  not  had  the  heart  to  destroy.  She  had  thrust  it 
into  a  drawer  in  the  bureau  where  she  had  already 
thrown  some  dead  marguerites,  and  locked  it  in. 
No  one  finding  it  there  would  have  been  any  the 
wiser.  It  was  only  a  dead  crumpled  brown  rose 
which  Dick  had  picked  up  off  the  grass  one  day,  but 
that  had  not  prevented  it  from  withering  like  other 
roses.  It  was  still  lying  in  the  drawer  among  a 
handful  of  dry  marguerites.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  the  whole  story  of  her  life  was  written 

Kn  these  withered  stalks  and  leaves  ?  She  felt  as 
he  story  and  life  had  all  belonged  to  some  one 
else.  She  opened  the  drawer,  —  no  one  else  had 
been  there.  As  she  took  up  the  rose  a  thorn  pricked 
her  finger.  “  Neither  scent,  nor  color,  nor  smell, 
only  a  thorn  left  to  prick,”  Catherine  sadly  sighed : 
“these  other  poor  limp  flowers  at  least  have  no 
thorns.”  So  she  thought.  Then  she  went  and  sat 
down  upon  the  bed,  and  began  to  tell  herself  how 
good  Fontaine  had  been  to  her,  and  to  say  to  her¬ 
self  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  done  rightly  or  wrongly  in  marrying  him.  But, 
at  least,  she  would  tn'  to  be  good,  and  contented, 
and  not  ungrateful.  Perhaps,  if  she  was  very  good, 
and  patient,  and  contented,  she  might  see  Dick 
again  some  day,  and  be  his  friend  and  Heine’s,  and 
the  thorn  would  be  gone  out  of  the  dead  rose. 
Fontaine’s  voice  calling  her  name  disturbed  her  res¬ 
olutions. 

She  found  her  husband  wmting  for  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

“  Shall  we  revisit  together  the  spot  where  we  first 
read  in  each  other’s  hearts,”  said  he,  sentimen¬ 
tally. 

“  Not  this  evening,”  said  Catherine,  gently.  “  I 
should  like  to  go  down  to  the  sea  before  it  grows 
quite  dark.” 

Everybody  had  not  left  Petitport,  for  one  or  two 
families  .were  still  sitting  in  their  little  wooden 
boxes  along  the  edge  of  the  sands,  and  ahum  of 
conversation  seemed  sounding  in  the  air  with  the 
monotonous  wash  of  the  sea.  The  ladies  wore  bright- 
colored  hoods ;  the  waves  were  gray,  fresh  and 
buoyant,  rising  in  crisp  crests  against  a  faint  yellow 
sky.  A  great  line  of  soft  clouds  curled  and  tossed 
by  high  currents  of  wind  was  crossing  the  sea.  One 
or  two  pale  brown  stars  were  coming  out  one  by 
one,  pulsating  like  little  living  hearts  in  the  vast 
universe.  Catherine  went  down  close  to  the  water’s 


edge,  and  then  threw  something  she  held  in  her 
hand  as  far  as  she  could  throw. 

“  What  is  that?”  Fontaine  asked,  adjusting  his 
eyeglass. 

“  Only  some  dead  flowers  I  found  in  a  drawer,” 
said  Catherine.' 

“  My  dear  child,  why  give  yourself  such  needless 
trouble  ?  ”  asked  the  practical  husband.  “  You 
might  have  left  them  where  they  were  or  in  the 
court-yard,  if  you  did  not  wish  to  litter  the  room,' 
or  .  .  .” 

“  It  was  a  little  piece  of  sentiment,”  said  Cath¬ 
erine,  humbly  trying  to  make  a  confession.  “  Some 
one  gave  me  a  rose  once  in  England,  long  ago, 
and  ...” 

“  Some  one  who  —  who  —  who  loved  you,”  Fon¬ 
taine  interrupted,  in  a  sudden  fume,  stammering 
and  turning  round  upon  her. 

“  O  no,”  Catherine  answered :  “  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  ever  loved  me.” 

She  said  it  so  gently  and  sweetly,  that  Fontaine 
was  touched  beyond  measiire.  And  yet,  though 
she  spoke  gently,  his  sudder  anger  had  terrified  her. 
She  felt  guilty  that  she  co'Jd  not  bring  herself  to 
tell  him  more.  She  could  not  have  m^e  him  un¬ 
derstand  her ;  why  disquiet  him  with  stories  of  the 
past,  and  destroy  his  happiness  and  her  own  too  ? 
Alas !  already  this  had  come  to  her. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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“  Cursed  is  the  man  that  keepeth  a  pig,”  say  the 
Rabbis,  “  or  that  teacheth  his  son  Greek !  ”  The 
sight  of  the  “  Primer  ”  by  the  immortal  “  Nine  ”  is 
enough  to  make  us  include  Latin  in  the  same 
anathema.  For  this  new  Latin  “  Primer,”  the  result 
of  the  lucubrations  of  nine  public  schoolmasters,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  earnest  and  a  formal  notification 
that  things  never  shall  be  better  in  our  time.  All 
the  old  ateurdities  in  the  eirt  cf  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  are  to  begin  a  new  lease  —  and  worse ;  for 
the  old  regulation  pace,  albeit  one  that  sends  a 
large  majority  to  college  barely  out  of  the  grammar, 
and  never  quite  into  the  language, —  yes,  the  veri¬ 
table  “  goose-step  ”  is  to  go  on  still ! 

This  “  Primer  ”  is  grammar  gone  mad.  'The 
grammatical  hobby  is  ridden  too  hard  and  too  far. 
Posterity  will  say.  Masters,  in  thoje  days,  werefa 
kind  of  doctors,  who  “  poured  ”  learning,  “  of  which 
they  knew  little,  into  ”  minds  “  of  which  they  knew 
less.”  We  have  seen  “  Geometry  for  Infant  Schools” ; 
but  this  was  only  a  chart  of  squares  and  circles. 
But  the  Latin  “  Primer,”  gravely  set  forth  “  for  all 
classes  below  the  highest,”  afibrds  most  curious 
evidence  of  the  fact  ^at  nine  of  the  first  public 
schools  in  England  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
be  intrusted  to  men  utterly  ignorant  of  three  main 
points  in  education :  — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  youthful  mind. 

2.  Of  the  way  to  teach  a  language,  and  the  right 
use  of  grammar. 

3.  Of  the  chief  purpose  of  all  school  education. 

(1.)  As  to  ignorance  of  the  youthful  mind.  This 

book  pretends  to  be  a  “  Primer,”  —  a  first  book  in 
Latin,  —  which  study  is  commenced  commonly  at  or 
before  nine  years  of  age.  Well,  at  the  very  first 
set-off,  the  child  hears  of  cursive  forms  of  letters,  of 
spirants,  not  only  of  voweb,  but  of  half-vowela,  of 
consonants  and  Ao^onsonants  1  Our  elder  readers 
are  already  puzzled ;  what,  then,  will  they  say  of 
the  next  page,  where  as  to  the  Latin  for  “  Death  i 
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ni"h,”  the  child  is  taught  that  “  death  ”  is  the  subject,  \ 
“  18  ”  must  be  called  the  copula,  and  “  nigh  ”  is 
termed  the  complement!  Nor  is  that  all,  ibr  the 
child  must  further  know  that  “  the  copula  with  the 
complement  ”  —  the  two  together. —  have  another 
hard  name  still,  the  predicate !  Very  like  Oxford 
lope.  ^ 

This  is  not  from  “  Punch,”  but  from  the  “  Prim¬ 
er,”  a  book  written  by  one  eminent  scholar,  and 
approved  and  lielieved  practical  for  small  boys  by 
eight  others.  The  “Nine”  aforesaid  are  still  at 
large,  and  their  inends  believe  them  perfectly  sane 
and  harmless  in  other  respects. 

The  country  gentleman  in  Molihre’s  comedy  found 
out  late  in  life  that  he.  had  been  talking  prose  forty 

i rears  without  knowing  it.'  We  have  lived  quite  as 
ong  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  necessity  of  this 
philosophy.  These  hard  words  are  not  at  all  more 
necessary  for  learning  Latin  than  for  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  or  any  other  language  which  our  friends  will 
feel  it  a  relief  to  have  mastered  without  all  this  men¬ 
tal  torture.  Yet  more  thankful  will  they  be  to  have 
been  bom  and  bred  before  the  epoch  of  the 
“  Primer,”  when  we  add  that  the  third  page  — 
besides  the  usual  sweets  of  learning  for  a  child, 
under  the  name  of  adverb,  conjunction,  preposition, 
interjection  —  contains  the  following  new  inven¬ 
tions  for  cruelty  to  the  young  white  slaves  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  flexion,  inflection,  stem,  suffix,  character,  kin¬ 
dred  words,  root-character,  unsyncopated. 

We  have  not  picked  out  these  pages  because 
they  are  ridiculous,  but  because  they  come  first, 
and  because  they  arc  a  fair  specimen  of  all  that  fol¬ 
lows.  But,  talking  of  the  ridiculous,  men  who 
know  boys’  nature,  and  sense  of  fun,  should  have 
been  a  little  more  cautious.  In  our  boyish  days  we 
did  very  well  without  copulative  verbs,  as  also  with¬ 
out  the  following  piece  of  information,  by  no  means 
suggestive  of  proper  respect  for  the  fair  sex.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  did  leam.  Homo  nascitur  nudus,  “Man  is 
bom  naked,”  which  piece  of  animal  history  circu¬ 
lated  a  school  story  of  a  merry  fellow  sent  to  jail 
for  saying  the  Duke  of  York  was  bom  without  a 
shirt  to  Bis  back.  We  also  learnt,  Urhi  pater  est 
urbique  maritus,  saying  a  man  was  “the  father  of 
the  whole  parish,  and  the  husband  of  the  whole 
parish,”  without  adding  what  was  done  to  him  for 
the  same. 

Oliver  Goldsmith’s  schoolmaster  of  “  Auburn, 
sweetest  village  of  the  plain,”  had  one  qualification 
in  which  the  “  Nine  ”  are  fatall}'  deficient,  — 

“  Be  too  remembered  that  be  once  wai  yonag.” 

Had  the  “Nine”  recalled  the  impression  of  their 
early  days,  they  would  have  known  that  nice  gram¬ 
matical  distinctions  are  worse  than  useless,  because 
discouraging  to  a  boy.  They  would  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  their  own  Latin  was  learned,  perhaps 
concurrently  with  mles,  but  certainly  not  by  virtue 
of  them.  We  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  All 
the  friends  we  consult,  including  a  Christ’s  Hospital 
master  of  thirty  yiiars’  experience,  bear  witness  that, 
save  the  accidence  or  nouns  and  verbs,  and  four  or 
five  mles  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  writing, 
every  page  of  the  old  Latin  grammars  proved  use- 
Ii«  during  school  days,  and  rather  curious  than  edi¬ 
fying  afterwards.  That  this  is  tme  of  grammar, 
when  considered,  not  as  a  discipline,  but  as  a  means 
of  learning  languages,  we  can  more  particularly  testi¬ 
fy  from  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  five  languages, 
and  also  from  having  written  elementary  works, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  founded  on  the  minds  of 


junior  classes,  while  we  were  engaged  in  public 
schools. 

After  the  numerous  works  lately  published  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  England,  and  after 
so  much  experience  acquired  by  tourists  in  foreign 
languages,  we  looked  for  the  new  “  Primer  ”  as  a  step 
in  advance.  We  pitied  poor  school-girls  whose 
brains  might  still  be  made  to  serve  as  sensitive  pin¬ 
cushions  for  Lindley  Murray’s  sharpest  pins  and  nee¬ 
dles,  and  we  hopctl  the  “  Primer  ”  augured  better 
things  for  boys,  at  least  —  and  trusted  that  their  less 
fortunate  sisters  in  due  time  might  share  the  benefits 
of  common  sense  now  to  be  a]>plied  to  education. 
We  fully  expected  a  formal  announcement  that  all 
the  practical  part  of  grammar  and  its  aids  to  mem¬ 
ory  lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  that  nine  tenths  at 
least  of  so-called  grammar  should  be  reserved  as 
easy  reading  for  nper  scholars.  Great,  then,  was 
our  disappointment,  in  taking  up  the  ‘f  Primer,”  to 
find  “  confusion  worse  confounded,”  proofs  undenia¬ 
ble  of  our  second  charge,  — 

(2.)  The  “  Primer  ”  evinces  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  phice  of  grammar  in  learning  language. 

Not  only  this  “  Primer,”  but  other  parts  of  the 
public  school  system,  proceed  on  the  fallacy  that 
language  is  learnt  from  grammar,  instead  of  what  is 
true,  that  the  grammar  is  learnt  from  the  language. 
John  Locke,  no  mean  authority  on  the  human  mind, 
spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  teaching  the  grammar 
(that  is,  the  structure  and  analysis  of  a  language) 
before  the  student  knows  a  word  of  the  language 
itself.  Grammar  to  language  is  an  accessory,  we 
admit,  but  only  “an  accessory  after  the  fact”; 
only  when  the  rule  finds  words  for  an  observation 
which  the  student  recognizes  as  soon  as  read.  Till 
such  time,  a  rule  is  neither  digested  nor  applied ;  it 
serves  as  so  much  mental  lumber,  and  nothing  more. 
All  methods  of  teaching  a  language  arc  defective 
but  those  which  begin  with  the  language  itself. 
Translation  and  retranslation  must  go  on  pari 
passu  with  every  noun  or  verb  or  part  of  grammar : 
you  will  then  make  a  sensible  progress  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  grammar,  properly  so  called. 

When  the  student  is  already 'familiar  with  the 
forms  of  sentences  and  the  idioms  of  a  language  from 
extensive  reading,  for  which  twenty  pages  of  the  ac¬ 
cidence  arc  quite  sufficient,  the  observations  of  the 
grammarian  form  the  easy  and  interesting  study  of 
an  hour.  It  Is  then,  and  not  before,  that  the  mental 
exercise  claimed  for  classical  education  begins  in 
good  earnest.  Grammar  also,  at  that  stage,  tends  to 
accuracy  in  the  language ;  but  for  mere  children, 
the  practice  of  quoting  for  a  genitive  or  a  dative,  a 
rule  which  commonly  happens  to  be  right,  is  mere 
guesswork  and  parrot-gabble,  and  no  mental  exer¬ 
cise  at  all.  Parsing  grammatically  is  good  drilling, 
we  allow,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a  boy’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  as  to  the  “  Primer,”  it  is  as  unfitted  to 
form,  as  it  is  to  fill,  the  mind  of  boys.  The  term 
“  primer,”  or  “  introduction,”  is  indeed  a  misnomer ; 
a  dose  of  it  will  operate  like  Mr?.  Squeers’s  brimstone 
and  treacle,  to  take  away  the  school  appetite  for  the 
day.  Many  of  the  rules  are  so  abstruse  we  our¬ 
selves  could  only  guess  at  their  meaning  by  tlic  ex¬ 
amples.  Learners  can  only  profit  by  such  rules  by 
the  time  they  have  wcllnigh  learnt  to  do  without 
them.  And  this  leads  to  the  thirtl  point 

(3.)  The  “  Nine  ”  evince  an  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  education.  The  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  tench  the  boy  to  teach  himself  as  a  man ; 
to  lead  him  till  he  can  run  alone,  and  let  him  leave 
off*  with  an  appetite  ;  to  form  a  love  of  literature. 
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and  teach  him  to  find  a  resource  in  books.  Now 
the  writers  of  the  “  Primer  ”  remind  us  of  men  who 
take  a  dog  by  the  ears  and  rub  his  nose  in  anything 
repulsive,  or  throw  him  into  the  water,  thinking  to 
i^e  him  t:ike  to  it  kindljr  another  daj'.  A  duck 
in  a  walled  pond,  it  is  said,  will  fall  into  despair 
and  drown.  The  wearj-  prisoner  on  the  treadmill 
feels  the  labor  doubly  hard  when  his  ear  telb  him 
that  ho  toils  for  toiling  sake,  and  grinds  no  com. 
The‘“  Primer  ”  seems  formed  on  the  same  principles 
of  discouragement  It  virtually  says,  “  Who  enters 
here  must  give  up  hope.”  The  poor  boy  finds  him¬ 
self  as  in  a  wood ;  he  may  be  whipped  round  and 
round,  and  made  to  go,  but  he  is  never  to  be  glad¬ 
dened  by  daylight,  or  hy  seeing  his  way  out.  The 
“  Primer  ”  acts,  not  as  a  stimulus,  but  as  a  caution 
to  a  boy.  It  rises  before  his  eyes  as  a  notice  board, 

“  Beware  !  ”  Pains  and  penalties,  “  bubble,  bubble, 
toil  and  trouble,”  form  the  leading  idea.  The 
Dean  of  Christchurch  gave  evidence  before  the 
'  School  Commission  that,  after  six  or  seven  years  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  a  public  school,  young  men 
:  commonly  come  to  college  unable  to  translate  at 
;  sight  even  simple  passages.  The  “Primer  ”  system 
I  explains  it  all.  Is  it  true  that  young  ladies  can  read 
I  French  from  no  book  but  their  own  ?  Far  from  it. 

!  We  admit  that  the  dead  languages  differ  in  facility 
I  from  the  living  ones,  but  it  must  be  admitted  the 
I  inequality  between  the  performances  of  our  boys 
with  Latin  and  our  girb  with  French  is  rather  too 
great. 

Under  the  “  Primer  ”  system  we  cannot  wonder 
if  many  a  vow  is  registenid  at  school  to  eschew 
learning  to  the  end  of  one’s  days ;  for  the  child  is 
set  to  work  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
yes,  and  of  beast  too.  When  the  line-spirited  horse 
i  has  once  strained  at  a  burden  which  will  not  yield, 

I  though  you  lighten  that  burden,  it  is  hard  to  per- 
I  suade  the  noble  animal  to  try  again, 
j  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  a  boy’s  nature  than 
I  to  appreciate  and  apply  philosophical  terms.  Bop 
'  arc  quick  enough  at  analyzing  or  observing  the 
'  same  fonns  and  idioms  as  they  read ;  but  whoever 
inverts  the  process,  whoever  sets  a  child,  not  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  but  to  generalize,  as  the  “  Primer  ”  does,  from 
I  rules  full  of  unheard-of  technicalities,  shows  ex- 
I  treme  ignorance  of  a  child’s  mind,  and  literally  be- 
'  gins  at  the  wrong  end. 

!  But  the  “  Nine  ”  ought  to  know  that  nature  has 
I  implanted  in  boys  a  certain  sense  and  a  capacity  for 

■  pleasure,  and  for  taking  interest  in  the  dryest  of  all 
}  pursuits.  In  all  but  the  very  dullest  there  is  a 
I  responsive  chord,  if  you  can  but  strike  it.  For, 

I  what  Aristotle  called  diathesis,  or  the  pleasures  of 
!  acquisition  —  the  delight  men  feel  in  a  sense  of  pro- 
i  gress  and  in  increasing  strength  —  these  are  also  the 
I  pleasures  of  the  l)oy.  You  identify  this  peculiar 

■  pleasure  as  a  child  laughs  with  Joy  when  it  hius 
solved  a  riddle  or  adjusted  the  sticks  of  a  wooden 

I  puzzle.  A  master  worthy  of  the  name  will  identify 
I  the  same  gleam  of  natural  satisfaction  xs  he  sees  the 
I  boy  brighten  up  when  he  has  also  solved  the  enigma 
I  of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  feels  difficulties  cleared 
I  away,  and  darkness  bursting  into  light.  The  beauty 
!  and  the  fitness  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  training 
;  of  the  mind  consist  not  least  in  this,  —  that  with  an 
I  able  master  the  steeps  are  so  nicely  sloped,  the  step- 
I  ping-stones  are  so  many,  and  the  difficulties  imper- 
I  ccptibly  and  gradually  decrea!<e.  But  the  unhappy 
!  “  Primer  ”  system  mars  all.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
I  nature,  and  scatters  to  the  winds  all  her  kindly  .aids 
and  tendencies. 


A  young  Etonian  (now  a  Master  of  Eton)  told 
the  Schom  Commission  in  effect,  that,  as  to  any 
moral  influence  between  the  master  and  the  boy, 
the  only  conductor  was  the  birch.  Under  the 
“  Primer  ”  system  the  birch  is  the  only  conductor  of 
mental  energy  also.  The  boy  must  be  driven,  but 
not  led.  If  the  “Primer”  does  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  it  must  be  on  the  breech-loading 
principle,  no  doubt. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  old  Grammars  had 
their  hard  technicalities  too.  It  is  small  praise  that 
at  the  present  day  nine  men  have  produced  nothing 
worse  As  in  pr(xi>cnti  to  waste  the  time  and  dis¬ 
gust  the  minds  of  boys.  We  do  not  say  the  new 
Primer  is  not  better  than  the  old  for  ripe  scholars ; 
but  it  is  for  the  younger  classes  that  it  is  intended, 
and  for  them  we  say  it  is  the  worst,  because  the 
most  repulsive  and  unintelligible  we  have  ever  seen, 
'fhe  cruel  part  of  the  matter  is,  that,  since  these  nine 
public  schoolmasters  will  virtually  inflict  the  Gram¬ 
mar  on  some  nine  thousand  private  teachers,  we 
here  have  disgust  and  mental  misery  sown  broad¬ 
cast  among  the  youth  of  England.  Years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  as  boys  ripened  into  scholars,  rather  in  spite 
of  these  technicalities  than  by  virtue  of  them,  have 
taught  all  with  whom  we  speak,  as  it  has  taught  us, 
that  words  heteroclite,  acquisitive,  adimitive,  and 
the  like,  never  did  convey  any  ideas  to  a  boy  till 
such  time  as  the  ideas  came  without  them.  We 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one  rule  up  at  class, 
and  of  one  cry  somewhat  simihir  in  the  playground, 
with  a  once-popular  game  called  “  Hammer,  Chisel, 
and  Block.”  But  whether  we  said  “  Hi  possessivi 
meus  tuus  suus,”  in  school,  or  whether  we  cried 
“  Hi  cockalorum,  jig,  jig,  jig  !  ”  out  of  school,  the 
exercise  of  grammaticail  intelligence  was  just  the 
same. 

But,  lastly,  the  “  Nine  ”  should  have  remembered, 
that  if  the  youthful  mind  is  aptly  compared  to  a 
clear  and  blank  piece  of  paper,  it  is  no  small  misfor¬ 
tune  to  bo  doomed  to  enter  on  the  long  life  before 
us  with  our  mental  t.ablets  scribbled  over  with  the 
vilest  rubbish  and  a  horrid  jargon  worthy  of  Han- 
well  or  of  Colney  Hatch.  Many  sensible  men  will 
not  adopt  any  of  the  ingenious  aids  to  memory, 
objecting  to  fill  their  minds  with  Willcon.mw, 
Henra^,  and  other  garbi^  from  Grey’s  “  Memoria 
Technica.”  Then,  good  friends,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  what  do  you  say  at  having  specially  in¬ 
vented  for  your  dear  boy’s  mind,  and  paying,  per- 
hap,  a  hundreil  pounds  half-yearly  to  make  him 
gabble  such  stuff  as  this :  — 

“  Subgtantires  in  do  and  go 
Qudus  feminiiium  show, 

Addetl  to  this  males  mast  be 
Iliwlriik,  the  Hwiriatic  sea. 
nideiis  (hoe)  and  biJens  (sheep) 

With  the  feminina  keep.” 

Such  ru’obish,  intended  by  its  rhyme  to  be  indel- 
ibl\'  imjirintcd  on  t!ie  minds  of  boys,  is  in  the 
“  Primer  ”  written  or  ad.apted  by  nine  men  who 
profess  to  regard  the  culture  of  mind  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tiiste  no  less  than  the  culture  of  Latin  and 
Greek !  For  our  own  p.ort,  the  moment  we  read  it 
we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  when 
she  exclaimed,  “  Harum,  liorum  !  —  shame  to  teach 
the  child  such  words.” 

The  same  error  (adverting  to  the  use  of  gr<ammar) 
of  putting  a  good  thing  in  the  wrong  place,  and  so 
disgusting  the  mind  you  design  to  form  and  wasting 
v.aluable  time  besides,  this  runs  through  the  whole 
of  public  school  composition  in  verse  and  prose. 
Tliat  youths  whose  minds  are  already  familiar  with 
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prose  or  verse,  and  who  have  a  store  of  the  best 
models  and  finest  pa^es  familiar  to  their  minds, 
should  be  set  down  to  unitate  either  Cicero  or  Vir¬ 
gil,  is  reasonable  enough.  We  should  then  have 
satisfactory  results  at  little  cost  of  time.  But  as  to 
setting  children  who  cannot  read  a  line  of  Latin  to 
dibble  words  by  rule  thumbed  out  of  the  Dictionary 
or  Gradus,  at  ten  times  the  cost  of  time,  and  with 
pain  instead  of  pleasure,  this  also  is,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  “Primer”  system,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end. 

This  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  is  the  reason 
that  so  many  school  years  pass  away,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  are  like  hieroglyphics  after  all.  We  know  a 
young  lady  who  had  read  all  the  “  .£neid  ”  of  Vir¬ 
gil  and  all  the  “  Iliad  ”  of  Homer  by  fourteen  years 
of  age.  This  she  did  accurately  and  well,  with  no 
more  grammar  than  verbs  and  nouns  to  start  with, 
trusting  to  her  father’s  comments  on  the  idioms  as 
they  occurred.  Had  she  begun  in  the  “  Primer  ” 
system  she  would  barely  have  been  out  of  the  gram¬ 
mars,  much  less  into  the  languages,  if  not  stopped 
altogether  at  the  onset.  Economize  the  time  wasted 
at  sAool  about  grammar  before  it  can  be  understood, 
as  also  about  verses  and  other  exercises,  before  the 
boy  has  words  for  either,  and  our  public  schools 
might  begin  to  tench  Latin  and  Greek  in  no  homcc- 
opathic  quantities.  At  present,  with  nineteen  boys 
out  of  twenty,  the  years  at  school  are  spent  all 
about  the  foundation,  and  one  never  to  bear  a  su¬ 
perstructure, —  in  short,  a  school-boy’s  pursuit  of 
classical  literature  reminds  us  of  old  Mathews’s  story 
of  the  Cockney  at  the  Epping  Hunt  crying  out, 
“  Coachman,  dnve  me  a  one-and-sixpenny  fare  after 
the  stag !  ” 


A  LONG  SWni. 

“  Bless  my  soul !  .Tones  is  dead.” 

“  What !  your  cousin  the  parson  ?  ” 

“  No,  no !  ” 

“  Not  Jones  of  the  99th  ?  ” 

“  No.  Jones  of  the  Saragoasa.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so.  Which  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Peyton  .Jones.” 

“  Dear  me !  I ’m  very  soi^  to  hear  it.  Stunning 
fellow  was  Peyton  Jones.  Thoroughly  good  fellow. 
What  did  he  die  of?  It  would-  take  a  good  deal  to 
kill  Jones.” 

“  Influenza.” 

“  No !  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  influenza 
killed  Jones  ?  Gad  1  fancy  a  man  who 'd  had  yel¬ 
low  fever  three  times,  dying  of  influenza  !  ” 

“  Ay,  and  who  had  b^n  chewed  for  half  an  hour 
by  a  tiger  in  a  jungle.” 

“  Yes,  and  who  awoke  one  morning  with  a  boa- 
constrictor  round  liis  neck.” 

“  Just  so,  and  who  took  that  tremendous  swim  at 
Antigua.” 

“  Ah  1  what  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  ?  ^Vhy,  it  was  one 
of  the  pluckiest  things  that  was  ever  done.  I  am 
surprised  you  never  heard  of  that.  Surely  I  must 
have  told  you  that  myself.  Goodness  knows,  I  am 
never  likely  to  forget  it ;  for,  but  for  Peyton  Jones, 
I  might  not  Ise  here  now  to  tell  it.  Jones  was  in  the 
Briareus  when  the  affair  occurred,  and  the  ship  was 
lying  in  the  harbor  of  Antigua.  1  was  out  there  at 
the  same  time,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  naval 
men,  and  a  better  set  of  imlows  I  would  n’t  wish 
to  know.  You  never  were  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
think ;  so  I  must  explain,  that  outside  the  regular 


harbor  of  Antigua  there  is  a  sort  of  second  harbor, 
—  a  large  bay,  the  shore  of  which,  on  one  side,  after 
taking  a  wide  sweep,  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  a 
great  distance.  Well,  one  fine  day  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  have  a  picnic  ;  so,  four  or  five  of  the 
officers,  among  whom  was  Peyton  Jones,  with  an 
Irish  doctor  and  myself  for  guests,  took  the  ship’s 
pinnace  and  three  men,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor 
and  across  the  bay  to  an  eligible  spot  on  the  oppo- 
«te  shore,  and  there  picnicked  to  our  hearts’  con¬ 
tent  The  doctor  was  an  invaluable  man  at  festivi¬ 
ties  of  thb  kind.  His  tales  used  to  follow  one 
another  like  a  string  of  sausages ;  the  head  of  one 
joined  to  the  tail  of  another  by  a  “  Faith,  and  that 
remoinds  me” — particularly  funny  to  listen  to, 
from  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  first  story  that 
could  by  any  possibility  have  suggested  the  second. 

“  On  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  he  kept  us  Iq 
roars  of  laughter  all  day ;  telling  stories  and  singing 
songs  incessantly  till  it  was  time  to  think  about 
returning.  So,  sifter  one  more  tale,  which,  being 
of  an  exceedingly  comic  character,  reminded  the 
doctor  of  a  very  distressing  case  at  that  time  in  hos¬ 
pital,  we  finished  the  other  bottle,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  afloat.  No  sooner  were  we  under  way, 
than  Dr.  O’Grady  got  up  an  aigument  with  Jones, 
who  was  at  the  helm,  upon  the  subject  of  steering ; 
and  in  a  short  time  requested,  on  the  ground  that 
illustration  was  necessary  to  render  his  views  clear, 
to  be  allowed  to  give  a  practical  example  of  his 
powers  as  a  steersman.  'This  Jones  at  fii-st  object¬ 
ed  to ;  but  public  feeling  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  doctor’s  being  allowed  to  try  his  hand,  and 
the  doctor  giving  this  feeling  voice  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  peculiar  to  hlinself,  the  end  of  the  matter 
was,  that  tie  was  soon  seated  comfortably  at  the 
helm,  singing  the  Groves  of  Blarneg. 

“  For  a  short  time  the  voyage  went  on  very 
smoothly ;  but  just  as  O’Grady  was  in  the  middle 
of  an  amazingly  funny  comparison  between  Arion, 
whose  singing  attracted  the  dolphins,  and  himself, 
whose  voice  appeared  to  possess  a  certain  charm  for 
sharks,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took  us  and  laid  us 
on  our  beam-ends. 

“  ‘  Port  your  helm !  ’  shouted  Jones,  jumping  up, 
and  making  for  the  tiller.  ‘  Port,  O’Grady !  Port  1  ’ 

“  ‘  The  same  t’  you,  and  plenty  of  it,’  replied  the 
doctor,  still  facetious,  though  a  thought  flurried. 
‘  Port  it  is  I  ’ 

“  But,  unfortunately,  port  it  was  n’t.  By  a  little 
error  of  the  doctor’s,  it  was  starboard  instead ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  another  moment  we  were  all 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  the  pinnace  was  keel 
uppermost.  As  several  of  the-  party  could  not  swim, 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  look  after  them,  and 
help  them  to  scramble  up  on  to  the  keel.  Peyton 
Jones,  who  was  a  magnificent  swimmer,  and  all  of 
us  who  could  swim  at  all,  worked  zealously  at  this, 
splashing  as  much  as  possible  the  while,  in  order  to 
I  keep  the  sharks  away ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  a 
long  row  of  moist,  uncomfortable  bodies  ornamented 
the  bottom  of  the  capsized  boat. 

“  ‘Are  we  all  here  now  ?  ’  cried  Jones,  who  was  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  ‘  One,  two,  three  —  Good 
Heavens !  where 's  the  doctor  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Help !  *  shrieked  a  man  who  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  boat,  ‘  help,  help !  Here ’s  a  shark 
at  my  leg.  He ’s  got  my  foot  in  his  month.’ 

“  ‘  Faith,  and  if  it  is  a  shark,’  said  the  voice  of  the 
doctor  from  the  water,  ‘  ye  Tl  never  be  troubled 
with  corns  on  that  foot  again.  But  this  Is  no  fish, 
but  an  Irelander,  fortunately  fet  you,  Thompson 
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tance,  Knanton  began  to  drop  gradually  behind. 
He  had  either  overrated  bis  powers,  or  exhausted 
himself  with  kieking  too  vigorously ;  at  any  rate, 
from  whatever  eause,  when  they  had  gone  about  a 
mile,  he  eried  out  to  Jones :  ‘  I  can  go  no  further. 

I  must  shut  up.  You  go  on.  Never  mind  me,  —  go 
on.’  Jones,  however,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  desert  a  friend  in  difficulties ;  he  turned,  and  swam 
ba<Jc  to  him  at  once. 

“  ‘  Are  you  done  up,  old  fellow  ?  ’  Jones  said  to 
him. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  smd  the  midshipman ;  ‘  I  can’t  go  on  any 
farther.  But  you  go  on ;  you ’d  better  leave  me.’ 

“  ‘  Not  I,’  said  Jones ;  ‘  we  set  out  together,  and 
we  ’ll  finish  together,  or  not  at  all.  Nojv,  look  here. 
Don’t  you  grasp  at  me,  and  cling  to  me ;  you  ’re  too 
good  a  swimmer  not  to  know  that  that ’s  raving 
madness.  Rest  your  hands  upon  my  hips ;  let  your 
body  float  quietly  out ;  and  I  ’ll  see  what  I  can  do.’ 

“  Knapton  did  exactly  as  he  was  bidden ;  Jones 
stretched  himself  out  before  him ;  and  with  more 
than  ever  resting  upon  him  now,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  struck  out  again  for  the  land  as  resolutely 
as  before.  Who  was  that  rusty  old  hero  ?  Aineas, 
was  n’t  it  ?  pious  Aineas  ?  —  that  they  make  so  much 
fuss  about,  because  he  carried  his  father  on  his 
shoulders  out  of  burning  Troy,  all  the  while  in  mor¬ 
tal  dread  that  Greeks  would  pop  out  upon  him  at 
every  corner?  Well,  he  was  not  a  bit  more  of  a 
hero  than  Peyton  Jones.  In  fact,  give  me  Jones  for 
choice ;  for,  reckoning  the  elements  as  about  equally 
nasty,  who  would  not  sooner  have  to  deal  with  a 
Greek  than  a  shark  ?  In  the  first  case,  you  might 
drop  the  Governor,  and  go  in  at  the  Greek,  without 
fearing  to  find  the  old  gentleman  a  cinder  when  you 
turned  round  to  pick  him  up  again.  But  with  Jones 
it  was  quite  dif  •••ent  If  he  left  Knapton.  the  poor 
fellow  must  ha^  ••  drowned ;  and  as  far  as  the  sh.arks 
were  concerned,  lie  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  swim 
on,  and  if  the  enemy  chose  to  bite  his  legs  off',  why, 
they  must.  Besides,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said 
for  Jones’s  case,  —  it  is  perfectly  true  ;  whereas,  as 
regards  the  feat  of  Father  Aine.as,  it  is —  to  put  it 
in  the  mildest  way  —  open  to  question. 

“  This  is,  however,  rather  a  trifling  way  of  spe.ak- 
ing  of  what  was  no  trifle  to  Jones.  As  he  was 
swimming  on,  toiling  along  with  Knapton,  more 
dead  than  alive,  hanging  on  to  him,  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  aware  that  one  of  them  was  after  him.  The 
demon  had  found  them  out  at  last.  It  was  a 
sickening  moment  that ;  yet,  determined  never  to 
say  die,  swimming  vigorously  to  the  last,  and  kick¬ 
ing  and  splashing  with  all  his  might,  Jones  pushed 
his  way  through  that  awful  sea.  The  shark  kept 
close  to  them ;  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  now 
diving  beneath  them,  and  —  ‘  I  give  you  my  honor, 
sir,’  Jones  said  to  me  himself,  ‘  ttat  once  I  distinctly 
felt  the  beggar’s  infernal  nose  touch  my  thigh,  and 
the  horror  of  that  nearly  finished  me.’  Heaven 
knows  how  he  reached  the  shore  a  whole  man,  but 
he  did  reach  it  at  latft,  and  brought  Knapton  with 
him  too,  fainting  certainly,  but  without  a  limb 
short. 

“  Well,  he  had  got  to  the  land,  and  that  was  the 
principal  thing.  After  struggling  through  two  miles 
of  sea,  dragging  a  half-dead  man  along  with  you, 
and  dodging  sharks,  any  land  would  seem  a  para¬ 
dise;  but  still  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing  tor  a 
gentleman  in  these  days  to  make  his  appearance  on 
terra  Jirma  in  the  very  same  costume  as  that  in 
which  Adam  first  made  his.  In  his  joy  at  reaching 
land,  and  bringing  his  tnend  safely  with  him,  Jones 

had  forgotten  his  state  of  undress ;  but  when  he  had 
carried  Knapton  in  his  arms  up  the  beach,  and  had 
laid  him  out,  as  if  to  dry,  well  above  high-water 
mark,  then,  as  he  was  starting  off  at  a  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  harbor,  the  foil  conviction  of  his 
absolute  clotheslessness  came  over  him  with  crushinff 
force.  How  on  earth  he  to  make  his  way  to 

the  harbor,  and  to  appear  on  the  deck  of  H.  AI.  S. 
Briarem  without  a  single  thing  to  cover  him  except 
his  own  confusion  ?  It  was  a  dreadful  dilemma, 
and  for  a  moment  Jones  almost  regretted  that  the 
sharks  had  not  delivered  him  from  the  difficulty; 
but  a  moment’s  thought,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
miserable  plight  in  ■iroich  his  friends  on  the  capsized 
pinnace  were,  from  which  nobody  but  himself  could 
save  them,  restoreil  his  resolution.  Muttering  to 
himself  that  he ’d  by  odds  sooner  repeat  the  first 
part  of  his  undertaking  than  carry  out  the  last,  be 
set  off"  running  towards  the  harbor.  But  he  was 
to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  having  to  give  such  a 
bare  recital  of  the  calamity  as  this.  His  Good- 
Fortune  came  to  his  aid,  —  Fortune,  being  blind, 
could  do  so,  of  course,  W'ithout  shocking  her  sense  of 
decency,  —  and  helped  him  at  his  need.  He  had 
not  nm  far  before  he  saw  a  big  negro  coming  to¬ 
wards  him.  The  big  negro  had  on  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  Now,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
are  not  generally  considered  a  lavish  superfluity  of 
clothing;  but  in  Jones’s  naked  condition  they 
seemed  nothing  less  than  a  monstrous  piece  of  ex¬ 
travagance. 

“  ‘A  shirt  and  trousers  !  ’  said  Jones  to  himself,  as 
if  such  a  combination  had  never  come  beneath  his 
notice  before,  —  ‘a  shirt  and  troasers  !  He  can’t 
require  both  of  them.  He  must  lend  me  one  or 
other.  He  shall  keep  whichever  he  likes,  but  one 
of  them  I  must  have.  —  Here,  you !  ’ 

“  And  Jones  walked  solemnly  up  to  the  black, 
and  stated  that,  situated  as  the  negro  could  sec  that 
he  was,  he  was  iiniler  the  necessity  of  requesting 
the  negro  to  resign  the  moiety  of  his  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  He  added  that  he  was  an  officer  on  boafo 

H.  M.  S.  Briarem,  and  would  trouble  the  negro  to 
look  sharp.  The  negro  not  unnaturally  declined  to 
part  with  either  shirt  or  trousers.  It  certainly 
was  rather  hard  lines  for  him,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  —  when  you  put  yourself  into  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  garments.  That  a  gentleman,  of  however 
high  a  landing  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  and  giving 
referenees  however  unexceptionable,  should  make  i 
his  appearance  in  a  state  of  nature,  walk  up  to  you 
in  a  lofty  manner,  and  coolly  demand  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  your  clothing,  was  rather  hard  lines; 
and  the  negro  thought  so.  He  flatly  refused  to 
consent  to  the  arrangement,  anil  not  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  reason  on  his  side  either.  And  yet,  what 
was  Jones  to  do  ?  He  must  give  the  alarm,  and  he 
must  have  some  clothes  to  do  it  in.  There  was  but 
one  course  before  him ;  ‘  to  do  a  great  right,’  he 
must  ‘do  a  little  wrong.’  It  was  exactly  one  of 
those  cases  in  which,  there  being  a  show  of  right  on 
both  sides,  nothing  but  might  can  settle  it.  It  is 
not  ever)'  man  who,  after  swimming  for  two  miles, 
would  feel  himself  in  a  condition  to  assault  a  large 
negro,  but  Peyton  Jones  was  one  in  a  thousand.  j 

“  ‘  I./Ook  here,  you  rascal,’  said  Jones,  ‘  I  must 
have  voflr  trousers.’ 

“  ‘  iTah,  yah,  yah !  ’  laughed  the  man,  as  if  he 
were  beginning  to  see  the  joke. 

“  ‘  I  ’ll  pay  you  for  them,  you  black  scoundrel,’ 
said  the  gentleman  in  buff*. 

“  ‘  Yah,  yah  !  Let  massa  put  hin)  hand  in  him 
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pocket,  den,  yah,  yah!”  said  the  gentleman  in 
black. 

If  you  don’t  give  them  to  me  I  shall  take  them,’ 
gaid  Jones. 

“*  Yah,  yah,  yah,  yah !”  laughed  the  neCTO,  as  if 
the  joke  had  been  a  good  one  all  along,  but  here 
was  the  cream  of  it. 

“  Some  men  can  appreciate  no  argument  but 
force,  thought  Jones ;  so  he  knocked  the  negro 
down.  Negroes  are,  as  everj’body  knows,  hard- 
headed  individuals,  but  one  blow  from  Jones  was 
more  than  enough  for  him ;  with  two  he  would 
have  slain  a  bull  of  Bashan.  Tlie  negro  offered  no 
mure  resistance.  Jones  took  off  his  trousers,  put 
them  on  himself,  and  showing,  to  my  mind,  great 
moderation  in  not  taking  the  shirt  as  well  while  he 
was  about  it,  left  the  sans-culotte  on  the  ground, 
ran  off  to  the  harbor,  reached  his  ship,  and  gave 
the  alarm.  The  hundred  hands  of  II.  M.  S. 
Briareus  were  turned  up  instantly ;  boats  were  sent 
out ;  and  about  ten  o’clock  that  night,  when  we 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  rescued  from  our 
distressing  position  till  next  day,  and  had  set  it 
down  as  certain  that  both  Jones  and  Knapton  had 
become  food  for  sharks,  the  welcome  lights,  that 
assured  us  not  only  of  our  own  deliverance,  but  of 
the  safety  of  at  least  one  of  them,  shone  through  the 
darkness ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  taken 
off  that  confounded  keel,  and  lifted  into  the  boat. 
It  was  a  near  thing,  though.  The  boats  had  been 
here  and  there  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  finding 
any  tr.oce  of  us ;  the  lieutenant  had  given  the  order 
to  return ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  boatswain 
neglecting  the  order,  and  making  one  cast  more, 
happily  a  successful  one,  that  led  to'  our  being 
rescued.  However,  ‘just  in  time’  is  better  than 
‘  too  late  ’ ;  relief  reached  us  at  last ;  and  in  spite 
of  sharks  and  shipwreck,  there  was  not  a  man  of  us 
lost,  thanks  to  Peyton  Jones’s  heroic  conduct  in 
taking  that  perilous  swim  in  the  dark.  —  And  now 
he ’s  dead,  poor  fellow !  ” 

“  Possibly ;  but  of  influenza  ?  No,  I  ’ll  never  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 


GRIFFITH  GAUNT.* 

Tins  time  Mr.  Readc  has  written  a  novel  with¬ 
out  a  jwleinical  purpose.  Neither  doctors  nor 
lawyers  nor  parsons,  neither  prisons  nor  lunatic 
asylums  nor  any  other  institution  of  the  land,  are 
vehemently  assaulted  under  the  mask  of  telling  a 
plain  storj'.  In  fact,  the  writer  gives  us  some  re.v 
son  for  thinking  rather  complacently  of  ourselves, 
by  reminding  us,  in  a  very  striking  scene,  that  we 
have  abolished  the  barbarous  practice  of  only  al¬ 
lowing  a  prisoner  the  partial  assistance  of  counsel 
in  cases  of  felony.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  reader 
should  like  the  story  all  the  better  on  this  account 
It  is  a  storj",  and  not  an  indignant  pamphlet  on  law, 
or  phj’sic,  or  prison  discipline.  The  narrative  of 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  is  perhaps  tediously  minute, 
but,  with  this  possible  exception,  we  are  not  drawn 
aside  from  the  fair  course  of  the  story  by  prolongi'd 
episodes  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  up 
some  crime  or  folly  of  the  age.  All  Mr.  Reatle’s 
books  show  th.at  he  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
writers  of  fiction  who  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
artist.  This  made  the  intrusive  episode,  itself  so  in¬ 
artistic,  all  the  more  vexatious  and  unwelcome  in  so 
many  of  his  previous  works.  That  a  writer  who 


has  the  rare  gift  of  creating  should  devote  himself 
to  splenetic  pamphleteering  is  a  provoking  waste  of 
power.  There  are  a  thousand  men  who  can  write 
effective  pamphlets  about  lunatic  asj'lums.  There 
are  not  four  who  can  write  as  charming  a  work  as 
Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  In  Griffith  Gaunt, 
Mr.  Reade  no  longer  appears  as  the  enemy  of 
abuses,  but  returns  to  the  artist’s  true  ground, — 
human  passion  and  character.  People  who  only 
like  the  novels  of  what  maj'  be  called  the  comfort¬ 
able  school,  may  complain  that  Mr.  Readc  has 
chosen  the  wrong  sort  of  passion  and  character; 
and  there  is  certainlj'  nothing  comfortable  about  the 
story  until  we  come  to  the  very  last  chapter.  But 
why  should  a  novelist  be  limited  in  his  work  to  the 
decorous  passions  of  a  thriving  shopkeeper '?  The 
smug  theory,  that  hmunn  nature  ought  to  have  only 
its  thoroughly  respectable  side  turned  out  in  novels 
and  plays,  is  one  that  Mr.  Reade  is  least  likely  of  all 
writers  to  have  any  sympathy  with.  He  always 
prefers  to  meditate  on  the  strongest  feelings,  and 
when  feelings  grow  very  strong  they  are  apt  also  to 
grow  very  unconventional  in  their  display.  PVo- 
vided  the  artist  draws  his  characters  with  distinct¬ 
ness  and  fulness  and  consistencj",  and  really  allows 
character  to  be  the  visible  spring  and  motive  of  the 
action  of  his  drama,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  keep  out  all  the  more  barbarous  and  violent 
emotions.  They  exist,  they  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  have  their 
place  in  art,  so  long  as  they  are  not  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mi&e  them  pleasant  and  attractive. 
The  fault  of  the  vulgar  aensational  writer  is,  not 
that  he  takes  the  violent  passions  into  account,  but 
that  he  sticks  purple  patches  of  violence  on  to  his 
piece  at  random.  Mr.  Reade’s  story  is  perfectly 
free  from  this  miserable  quackery;  he  meditates 
upon  his  characters,  and  finishes  them  all  round. 
Hence,  although  violent  emotion  is  perhaps  too 
predominant  in  his  story,  one  recognizes  that  the 
book  is  really  a  xtudy.  There  is  thought  and  ripe 
reflection  in  it.  We  may  wish  that  he  had  chosen 
a  less  fierce  bit  of  human  nature  than  a  demoniac 
kind  of  jealousj".  A  man  possessed  by  a  devil  is 
capable  of  being  carefully  studied,  no  doubt,  and 
Mr.  Reade  has  shown  this ;  but  he  is  not  the  most 
attractive  or  edifying  subject  of  study  for  all  that. 

Gritlith  Gaunt  ■  is  not,  like  Othello,  made  jealous 
by  some  envious  conspiring  friend,  or  bj’  mere  mis- 
interpretenl  circumstance.  Jealoasy  is  in  him  an 
inborn,  uncontrollable  fiend.  It  is  not  that  circum¬ 
stance  slowlj"  develops  it,  though  in  one  instance  a 
wicked  latly’s-mald  plajs  a  half-villanous  lago; 
the  passion  is  alwaj-s  there,  readj"  to  seize  and  color 
circumstance.  So  far,  therefore,  Mr.  Reade  may  be 
charged  with  having  taken  a  maniac  for  a  hero. 
True  ;  only,  as  the  world  goes,  if  the  liability  to  bo 
driven  irresistibly  into  evil  bj"  a  master-passion  be 
enough  to  mark  a  man  as  mail,  the  number  of  avail¬ 
able  types  of  hero  woulil  be  seriously  circumscribed. 
A  monomania,  especially  on  the  subject  of  women, 
has  not  hitherto  been  lield  to  disqu.alifj’  a  m.an  in 
the  other  transactions  of  Kfe.  In  this  region,  prob- 
ablj",  a  misogynist  might  saj",  it  is  onlj'  a  question  of 
more  or  less  with  all  of  us.  Griffith  Gaunt’s  mono¬ 
mania  took  the  form  of  a  frightful  jealou.«j",  and 
apon  this  Mr.  Reade  has  made  the  action  of  his 
storj’  turn  with  great  power  and  consLstcncj".  It 
may  seem  to  an  inconsiderate  person  an  easj-ish 
thing  to  invent  a  passion  of  this  sort,  and  then  to 
I  m.ake  a  drama  of  which  it  shall  be  the  consistent 
i  moving  agent.  The  fact  that,  out  of  the  dozens  of 
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novel*  which  come  out  every  year,  perliaps  not  vaore 
than  two  give  any  eigns  of  the  possession  of  this 
gift,  is  proof  enough  that  the  gift  is  rare.  From  the 
first  scene,  where  Griffith  Gaunt  shows  Kate  “  the 
livid  passion  of  jealousy  writhing  in  every  lineament 
of  a  human  fisce,”  down  to  the  uwt,  when  he  shows 
the  same  “  ugly  and  agonized  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  ”  to  the  young  surgeon  who  wants  to  trans¬ 
fuse  some  of  his  own  blood  into  Kate  as  she  lies  on 
the  pmnt  of  death,  the  author  never  forgets  what  he 
originalh’  chose  for  the  mainspring  of  the  piece. 

Beade’s  mind,  after  all,  seems  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  a  dramatist  rather  than  that  of  a  prose 
novelist  Hence  his  habitual  resort  to  the  big  and 
heroic  side  of  character ;  and  hence  also  his  passion 
for  working  up  to  striking  dramatic  situations, — 
situations,  that  is  to  say,  whose  full  force  may 
almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  stage  representa¬ 
tion.  Take  the  scene,  for  example,  between 
Griffith  Gaunt  and  Kat^  in  the  presence  of  their 
guests,  when  the  latter  has  discovered  her  lord’s 
misconduct ;  or,  still  better,  that  other  where  Mercy 
Vint  makes  the  corresponding  discovery ;  or,  most 
intensely  dramatic  of  all  perhaps,  the  interview 
between  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  the  luckless  Mercy.  These 
are  all  admirably  worked  up ;  but,  though  writing 
prose  fiction,  the  author  has  conceived  hb  situations 
in  the  dramatic  spirit,  .'uid  they  have  in  consequence 
an  air  which  for  prose  is  all  but  too  lofty  and  high- 
flown.  Just  as  Griffith  Gaunt  is  an  impersonation 
of  more  than  normal  intensity  of  piassion  on  one 
side,  so  the  heroine  in  a  corresponding  way  rises 
above  the  ordinary  prosaic  level  on  another  side. 
They  both,  that  is  to  say,  wear  the  cothurnus.  They 
are  both  taller  and  bigger  and  stronger  than  the 
plain  folk  of  the  novel  proper.  And  in  a  drama 
this  is  the  true  method.  The  glare  of  the  footlights 
demands  the  rouge-pot  even  for  a  ruddy  face,  and 
in  the  same  way  it  requires  a  somewhat  artificial 
increase  of  intensity  ana  size  in  the  conception  of 
character.  This  magnified  manner  of  conce[>tion 
Mr.  Reade  appears  to  be  unable  wholly  to  shake  ofl* 
in  the  sinmler  and  less  impassioned  form  of  compo¬ 
sition.  He  does  not,  however,  permit  it  to  run 
away  with  him.  He  keeps  his  characters  soberly 
enough  in  hand.  For  instance,  when  Ryder,  the 
lady’s  maid  with  lawless  passions,  has  by  clever  in¬ 
trigue  inflicted  bitter  humiliation  on  her  mistress, 
and  finds  her  senseless  and  helpless  at  her  feet,  the 
ordinary  sensationalist  would  have  put  into  her 
mouth  a  vindictive  and  exultant  rhapsody.  Mr. 
Reade  has  more  sense.  The  picture,  he  sap,  was 
“  very  like  the  hawk  perched  over  and  claw-ing  the 
ringdove  she  has  struck  down.”  “  But,”  he  adds  with 
an  excellent  touch,  with  brains  are  never 

quite  inhuman ;  a  drop  of  lukewarm  pity  entered 
even  ^der’s  heart  as  she  assisted  her  victim.”  And 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  though  rather  heroic  in  mould  and 
stature,  docs  not  make  Mr.  Reade  mistake  her  for  a 
tragedy -queen.  She  is  only  a  woman,  after  all ; 
and  hlr.  Reade  has  strong  views  as  to  the  part 
played  by  women  in  the  great  human  comedy. 
“  Small  secrecy,  verging  on  deceit,”  he  cries,  “  you 
are  bred  in  women’s  bones.” 

Men,  on  the  whole,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  treat 
as  victims,  —  partly  of  women,  partly  of  themselves. 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  is  wrong.  “  This 
blushing  and  averted  cheek,”  he  reflects  in  one 

Clace,  “is  one  of  those  equivociil  receptions  that 
ave  puzzled  many  a  sen»ble  man ;  it  is  a  sign  of 
coy  love ;  it  is  a  sign  of  gentle  aversion  ;  our  mode 
of  interpreting  it  is  simple  and  judicious;  whichever 


it  h^pens  to  be,  we  go  and  take  it  for  the  other.” 
Griffith  Gaunt,  he  says  in  another  place,  “before 
he  got  into  this  mess,  was  a  singularly  truthful  per¬ 
son  ;  but  now  a  lie  was  nothing  to  him.  But,  for 
that  matter,  many  a  man  has  been  first  made  a  liar 
by  his  connection  with  two  women.”  There  is  a  grand 
impartiality  in  Mr.  Reade’s  tone  on  this  subject 
He  does  not  think  particularly  well  of  women,  but 
then  he  docs  not  think  particularly  well  of  men 
either.  Only  he  evidently  deems  the  former  a  far 
more  subtle  and  interesting  subject  for  an  artist’s 
study.  “  All  true  women,”  he  thinks,  for  one  thing, 
“  love  to  protect ;  perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the  great 
maternal  element;  but  to  protect  a  man,  and  yet 
look  up  to  him,  this  is  delicious.”  Nay,  more,  to  be 
“  tlie  protectress  and  consoler  of  a  man  she  admires 
and  reveres”  is  a  position  that  infallibly  melts  a 
woman’s  heart  A  woman  likes  to  feel  inferior  to  a 
man,  but,  it  seems,  docs  not  like  the  man  to  show 
any  consciousne.ss  of  superiority ;  “  impressed  upon 
her  too  sharply,  it  piques  and  mortifies  her,”  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  Father  Leonard,  and 
the  author  evidently  means  to  be  laying  down  gen¬ 
eral  propositions. 

When  clever  men  like  Mr.  Reade  take  to  saying 
sharp  things  about  female  nature,  they  too  often 
hunt  subtleties  and  smartnesses  beyond  the  verge  of 
fact.  Most  of  the  generalizations  that  are  a  little 
true  of  women  would  be  just  as  true  of  adroit  men. 
Still,  Mr.  Re,ade’s  generalizations  are  not  of  the  flip¬ 
pant,  coxcombical  sort,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
he  draws  women  of  certain  kinds  witli  a  skill  and 
freshness  in  which  he  has  no  rival.  They  are  not 
mawkish  and  prosaic,  like  too  many  of  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  ladiest;  and  they  are  not  pert  and  vulgar,  like 
such  caricatures  as  Mr.  Dickens’s  Bella  Wilfer. 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  for  example,  is  an  excellent  type  of 
those  women  who,  “  languid  and  dreamy  in  the 
common  things  of  life,  rise  into  rare  ardor  and  activity 
in  such  great  crises  as  seem  to  benumb  the  habitual¬ 
ly  brisk,  and  they  turn  tame  and  passive.”  Of  a 
very  different  stamp,  but  not  less  perfectly  drawn  in 
her  own  wav,  is  the  lady’s-maid,  —  the  woman  “  who 
brought  to  bear  upon  foolish,  culpable  loves  a  men¬ 
tal  power  that  would  have  adorned  the  woolsack,” 
a  curious  and  disorderly  eomjiound  of  cruelty  and 
remorsefulness,  of  shabbiness  and  counige,  of  selfish 
meanness  and  something  like  compa.silon.  Mr. 
Reade  seems  to  have  a  theory  that  all  femide  char¬ 
acter  has  got,  somewhere  or  other,  a  stratum  of 
granite  in  its  eomjiosition.  Mercy  Vint  even,  ovei^ 
flowing  as  she  is  with  dove-like  gentleness,  is  as  a 
flint  at  a  certain  jioint.  “  I  can  never  foigive  you, 
nor  yet  can  harm  you,”  she  says  to  the  man  who  has 
wronged  her,  and  the  words  describe  a  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  tcnqicrament. 

It  appears  that  an  .\mcrican  critic  has  denounced 
Griffith  Gaunt  as  immoral  and  indecent.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  hero  unfortunately  is  married  to  two 
women  at  the  same  time,  which  is  immoral  and 
shameless  in  him,  but  this  docs  not  make  the  writer 
immoral,  —  unless,  that  is,  every  book  in  which  a 
character  tells  the  whitest  of  lies  is  to  be  stigmatized 
with  the  same  sharp  epithet.  As  for  what  criticism 
of  this  stamp  means  by  indecency,  there  is  no  more 
indecency  in  two  wives  than  in  one.  But  Mr. 
Reade  is  more  than  able  to  defend  himself  against 
these  very  groundless  attacks.  He  has  written  a 
delicious  letU-r  to  his  New  York  accuser,  in  which 
he  says,  with  perfect  truth,  “I  present  not  the 
delusive  shadow  of  bigamy,  but  its  siilistiuiee ;  the 
consequence  is  that,  instead  of  shedding  a  mild 
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lustre  over  bigamy,  I  fill  my  readers  with  a  horror 
a(  bigamy,  and  a  wholesome  indication  against 
my  principal  male  character.”  This  is  quite  true. 
The  crime  is  shown  up  in  all  ilp  cruelty  and  seltish- 
ness,  in  colors  which  no  reader  with  a  grain  of  sense 
or  feeling  could  find  attractive  and  inviting  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  Mr.  Reade  adds,  perhaps  with 
unnecessary  warmth,  tliat  he  is  “  well  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  injustice  and  insolence  from  scribblers 
who  could  not  write  my  smallest  chapter  to  save 
their  carcasses  from  t^  gallows,  and  their  souls 
fiom  premature  damnation,”  —  “scribblers  whose 
lives  are  loose,  and  their  conversation  obscene ;  they 
take  my  text  and  read  it,  not  by  its  own  light,  but 
by  the  light  of  their  own  foul  imaginations ;  and 
having  so  defiled  it  by  mixing  their  own  filthy  minds 
with  it,  they  sit  in  judgment  on  the  compound.” 
Mr.  Reade  evidently  ne^s  no  champion. 

With  one  exception,  the  author  has  denied  him¬ 
self  the  luxury  of  those  typographical  eccentricities 
for  which  he  has  been  famous.  People  don’t  whis¬ 
per  in  nonpareil,  as  they  used  to  do,  nor  roar  in 
Iargi‘  capitals,  nor  lay  down  the  law  with  emphasis 
in  small  capitals.  On  one  occasion  he  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  describing  the  angle  at  which  a 
horse  planted  his  forcteet  by  means  of  a  little  hiero- 
^yphic  scratch  with  his  pen.  And  when  Griffith 
mscribes  on  a  bullet  “  I  love  Kate,”  some  very  thick 
and  large  capitiils  indeed  are  employed.  Every¬ 
where  else  the  author  has  had  his  printing  done  like 
a  Christian,  and  has  adopted  less  mechanical  means 
of  letting  the  reader  know  when  words  were  whis¬ 
pered  and  when  they  were  roared.  The  absence 
of  these  curious  tricks  docs  not  make  us  enjoy  any 
the  less  the  exciting  plot,  the  well-drawn  and  fin¬ 
ished  characters,  and  theibits  of  subtle,  shrewd  aside. 
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“  Papa,”  s.aid  my  sister  Effie,  one  evening  as  we 
all  sat  about  the  drawing-room  fire.  One  ailer 
another,  as  nothing  followed,  we  turned  our  eyes 
upon  her.  There  she  sat,  still  silent,  embroidering 
the  corner  of  a  cambric  handkerchief,  appai-cntly 
unaware  that  she  had  spoken. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  My  father  had  come  home  early,  and  wc  had 
dined  early  that  we  might  have  a  long  evening  to¬ 
gether,  for  it  was  my  father  and  mother’s  wedding- 
day,  and  wc  always  kept  it  as  the  homeliest  of  holi- 
dap.  My  father  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair  by 
the  chinmey-comer,  with  a  jug  of  Burgundy  near 
l)im,  and  my  mother  sat  by  his  side,  now  and  then 
taking  a  sip  out  of  his  glass. 

Etlie  was  now  nearly  nineteen ;  the  rest  of  us 
were  younger.  What  she  was  thinking  about  we  did 
not  know  then,  though  we  could  all  guess  now. 
Suddenly  she  lookcil  up,  and  seeing  all  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  became  either  aware  or  susjiicious,  and 
blushed  rosy  red. 

“  You  s[)oke  to  me,  Effie.  Whht  was  it,  my 
dear  ?  ’ 

“  O  yes,  p.ana.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  n’t  tell  us,  to-night,  the  story  about  how 
you  —  ” 

“  Well,  my  love  ?  * 

‘‘—About  liow  you—-* 

“  I  am  listening,  my  dear." 

“  I  mean,  about  mamma  and  yon.” 

“  Yes,  yesi  About  how  I  got  your  mamma  for  a 
mother  to  you.  Yess  1  paid  a  dozen  of  port  for 
her.” 


We  all  and  each  exclaimed  Papa!  and  my 
mother  laughed. 

“  Tell  us  all  about  it,”  was  the  general  cry. 

“W’ell,  I  will,”  answered  my  father.  “I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  though.” 

And,  filling  his  glass  with  Bui^ipmdy,  be  began. 

“  As  far  back  as  I  can  rememl^r,  I  lived  with  my 
father  ki  an  old  manor-house  in  the  country.  It  did 
not  belong  to  my  father,  but  to  an  elder  brother  of 
his,  who  at  tliat  time  was  captain  of  a  seventy-tour. 
He  loved  the  sea  more  than  his  life ;  and  as  yet, 
apparently,  had  loved  his  ship  better  than  any 
woman.  At  least  he  was  not  married. 

“  My  mother  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  and 
my  father  was  now  in  very  delicate  h^th.  He 
h^  never  been  strong,  and  since  my  mother’s 
death,  1  believe,  though  I  was  too  young  to  notice 
it,  he  hatl  puied  away.  I  am  not  gmng  to  tell  you 
anything  alx>ut  him  just  now,  because  it  does  not 
lielong  to  my  storj-.  When  I  was  about  five  years 
old,  a.s  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  the  doctors  advised 
him  to  leave  England.  The  house  was  put  into  the 
iiands  of  an  agent  to  let,  —  at  least,  so  I  suppose ;  and 
he  took  me  with  him  to  Madeira,  where  be  died.  I 
was  brought  home  by  his  servant,  and,  by  my 
uncle’s  directions,  sent  to  a  boarding-school ;  from 
tliere  to  Eton,  and  from  there  to  Oxford. 

“  Before  1  had  finished  my  studies,  my  uncle  had 
been  an  admiral  fur  some  time.  The  year  before  I 
left  Oxford,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Thom- 
bury,  a  widow  lady,  with  one  daughter.  Thereupon 
be  bade  farewell  to  the  sea,  though  I  dare  say  he 
did  not  like  tiio  parting,  and  retired  with  his  Iwide 
to  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  —  the  same  bouse 
I  tohl  you  I  was  bom  in,  which  had  been  in  the 
family  for  many  generations,  and  which  your  cousin 
now  lives  in. 

“  It  was  late  in  the  autumn  when  they  arrived  at 
Culverwood.  They  were  no  sooner  settled  than 
my  uncle  wrote  to  me,  inviting  me  to  spend  Christ- 
mjis-tide  with  them  at  the  old  place.  And  here 
you  may  see  that  my  story  has  arrived  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

*'  It  was  with  strange  feelings  that  I  entered  the 
house.  It  lookeil  so  old-fitshioned,  and  stately,  and 
grand,  to  eyes  which  had  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  modem  commonplaces !  Yet  the  shadowy  rec¬ 
ollections  which  hung  about  it  gave  an  air  of 
homeliness  to  the  place,  which,  along  with  the 
grandeur,  occasioned  a  sense  of  rare  delight.  For 
what  can  be  better  than  to  feel  that  you  are  in 
statoly  company,  and  at  the  s-amc  time  perfectly  at 
home  in  it  ?  I  am  grateful  to  this  day  for  the 
lesson  I  had  from  the  sense  of  which  1  have  spoken, 
—  that  of  mingled  awe  and  tenderness  in  the  aspect 
of  the  old  hall  ns  I  entered  it  for  the  first  time  after 
fifteen  years,  having  left  it  a  mere  child. 

“  I  was  cordially  re<'elve(l  by  my  old  uncle  and 
my  new  aunt.  But  the  moment  feite  Thornburv' 
entered  J  lost  iny  heart,  and  have  never  found  it 
again  to  this  thiy.  I  get  on  wonderftilly  well  with¬ 
out  it,  though,  for  I  have  gut  the  loan  of  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  one  till  I  find  my  own,  which,  therefore,  1  hope 
I  never  shall.” 

My  father  glaaeed  at  my  mother  as  he  said  this, 
and  she  returned  his  look  in  a  way  which  I  can  now 
interpret  as  a  quiet,  satisfied  confidence.  But  the 
tears  came  in  Effie’s  e^es.  She  had  tfouble  befin% 
long,  poor  girl  1  But  it  is  not  her  storj'  I  have  to 
tell.  My  faiKer  went  on :  — 

“  Your  mother  was  prettier  then  than  she  is  now, 
but  not  so  beautiful;  beautiful  enough,  thougK,  to 
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make  me  think  there  never  had  been  or  could  again 
be  anything  so  beautiful.  She  met  me  kindly,  and 
I  met  her  awkwardly.” 

“  You  made  me  feel  that  I  had  no  business 
there,”  said  my  mother,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Course  of  the  story. 

“  See  there,  girls,”  said  my  father.  “  You  are 
always  so  confident  in  first  impressions,  and  in¬ 
stinctive  judgment !  I  was  awkward  because,  as  I 
said,  I  fell  in  love  with  your  mother  the  moment  I 
saw  her ;  and  she  thought  I  regarded  her  as  an  in¬ 
truder  into  the  old  family  precincts 

“  I  will  not  follow  the  story  of  the  days.  I  was 
very  happy,  except  when  I  felt  too  keenly  how  un¬ 
worthy  I  was  of  Kate  Thombuiy;  not  that  she 
meant  to  make  me  feel  it,  for  she  was  never  other 
than  kind ;  but  she  was  such  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  it.  I  gathered  courage,  however,  and  before 
three  days  were  over,  I  began  to  tell  her  all  my 
slowly  reviving  memories  of  the  place,  with  my 
childish  adventuresi  associated  with  this  and  that 
room  or  outhouse  or  spot  in  the  grounds ;  for  the 
longer  I  was  in  the  place  the  more  my  old  associa¬ 
tions  with  it  revived,  till  I  was  quite  astonished  to 
find  how  much  of  my  history  in  connection  with 
Culverwood  had  been  thoroughly  imprinted  on  my 
memory.  She  never  showed,  at  least,  that  she  was 
weary  of  my  stories ;  which,  however  interesting  to 
me,  must  have  been  tiresome  to  any  one  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  what  I  felt  towards  my  old 
nest.  From  room  to  room  we  rambled,  talking  or 
silent ;  and  nothing  could  have  given  me  a  better 
chance,  I  believe,  with  a  heart’  like  your  mother’s. 
1  think  it  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  like  me, 
at  least,  and  liking  had  every  opportunity  of  grow¬ 
ing  into  something  stronger,  if  only  she  too  did  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  unworthy  of  her. 

“  My  uncle  received  me  like  the  jolly  old  tar  that 
he  was,  —  welcomed  me  to  the  old  ship,  —  hoped  we 
should  make  many  a  voyage  together,  —  and  that  I 
would  take  the  run  of  the  craft,  —  all  but  in  Ohe 
thing. 

“  ‘  You  see,  ny  boy,’  he  said,  ‘  I  married  above 
my  station,  and  I  don’t  want  my  wife’s  friends  to  say 
that  I  laid  alongside  of  her  to  get  hold  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fortune.  No,  no,  my  boy ;  your  old  uncle  lias 
too  much  salt  water  in  him  to  do  a  dog’s  trick  like 
that.  So  you  take  care  of  yourself, —  that’s  all. 
She  might  turn  the  head  of  a  wiser  man  than  ever 
came  out  of  our  family.’ 

“  I  did  not  tell  my  uncle  that  his  advice  was 
alreac^  too  late ;  for  that,  though  it  was  not  an  hour 
since  I  had  first  seen  her,  my  head  was  so  far  turned 
already,  that  the  only  way  to  get  it  right  again,  was 
to  go  on  turning  it  in  the  same  direction  ;  though, 
no  doubt,  there  was  a  danger  of  overhauling  me 
screw.  The  old  gentleman  never  referred  to  the 
matter  again,  nor  took  any  notice  of  our  increasing 
intimacy ;  so  that  I  sometimes  doubt  even  now  ii 
he  could  have  been  in  earnest  in  the  very  simple 
warning  he  gave  me.  Fortunately,  Lady  Geoigiana 
liked  me,  —  at  least  I  thought  she  did,  and  that 
gave  me  courage.” 

“  That ’s  all  nonsense,  my  dear,”  said  my  mother. 
“ Mamma  was  nearly  as  fond  of  you  as  I  was;  but 
you  never  wanted  courage.” 

“  I  knew  better  than  to  show  my  cowardice,  I 
dare  say,”  returned  my  father.  “  But,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “  things  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  I  was  cer¬ 
tain  I  should  kill  myself,  or  go  straight  out  of  my 
mind,  if  your  mother  would  not  have  me.  So  it 
went  on  for  a  lew  days,  and  Christmas  was  at  hand. 


“  The  Admiral  had  invited  several  old  friends  to 
come  and  spend  the  Christmas  week  with  him.  Now 
I  you  must  remember  that,  although  you  look  on  me 
as  an  old-fashioned  fpgie  — ” 

“  O  papa !  ”  we  all  interrupted ;  but  he  went  on. 

“  Yet  my  old  uncle  was  an  older-fashioned  fogie, 
and  his  mends  were  much  the  same  as  himself. 
Now,  I  am  fond  of  a  glass  of  port,  though  I  dare 
not  take  it,  and  must  content  myself  with  Burgundy. 
Uncle  Bob  would  have  called  Burgundy  pig-wasb. 

He  could  not  do  without  his  port,  though  he  was  a 
moderate  enough  man,  as  customs  were.  Fancy, 
then,  his  dismay  when,  on  questioning  his  butler,  an 
old  coxen  of  his  own,  and  after  going  down  to  in¬ 
spect  in  person,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  of  port  in  the  wine-cellar.  He 
turned  white  with  dismay,  and,  till  he  had  brought 
the  blood  back  to  his  countenance  by  swearing,  he 
was  something  awful  to  behold  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  tallow  candle  old  Jacob  held  in  bis  tattooed 
fist.  I  will  not  repeat  the  words  he  used ;  fortu¬ 
nately,  they  are  out  of  fashion  amongst  gentle¬ 
men,  although  ladies,  I  understand,  are  beginning 
to  revive  the  custom,  now  old,  and  always  ugly. 
Jacob  reminded  his  honor  that  he  would  not  have 
more  put  down  till  he  had  got  a  proper  cellar  huilt, 
for  the  one  there  was,  he  had  said,  was  not  fit  to 
put  anything  but  dead  men  in.  Thereupon,  after 
abusing  Jacob  for  not  reminding  him  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  coming  season,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
began,  certainly  not  to  swear  at  his  own  father,  but 
to  expiostulate  sideways  with  the  absent  shade  for 
not  having  provided  a  decent  cellar  before  his  de¬ 
parture  from  this  world  of  dinners  and  wine,  hint-  I 
ing  that  it  was  somewhat  selfish,  and  very  inconsid¬ 
erate  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  to  come  after 
him.  Having  a  little  exhausted  his  indignation,  he 
came  up  and  wrote  the  most  peremptory  onler  to 
his  wine-merchant  in  Liverpool,  to  let  him  have 
thirty  dozen  of  port  before  Christmas  day,  even  if 
he  had  to  send  it  by  post-chaise.  I  took  the  letter 
to  the  post  myself,  for  the  old  man  would  trust 
nobody  but  me,  and  indeed  would  have  preferred 
taking  it  himself ;  but  in  winter  he  was  always  lame 
from  the  effects  of  a  bruise  he  had  received  from  a 
falli^  spar  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 

“  That  night  I  remember  well.  I  lay  in  bed  won¬ 
dering  whether  I  might  venture  to  say  a  woril,  or 
even  to  give  a  hint  to  your  mother  that  there  was  a 
word  that  pined  to  be  said  if  it  might.  All  at  once  I 
heard  a  whine  of  the  wind  in  the  old  chimney.  How 
well  I  knew  that  whine!  For  my  kind  aunt  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  from  me  what  room  J 
had  occupied  as  a  boy,  and,  by  the  third  night  I  spent  | 
there,  she  had  got  it  ready  for  me.  I  jumped  out  ' 
of  bed  and  found  that  the  snow  was  falling  fast  j 
and  thick.  I  jumped  into  bed  again  and  beg.'in 
wondering  what  my  uncle  would  do  if  the  port  did 
not  arrive.  And  then  I  thought  that,  if  the  snow 
went  on  falling  as  it  <lid,  and  if  the  wind  rose  any 
higher,  it  might  turn  out  that  the  roads  through  the 
hilly  part  of  Yorkshire  in  which  Culverwood  lay, 
might  very  well  be  blocked  up. 

‘  The  north-wind  doth  blow. 

And  we  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  my  uncle  do  then,  poor  thing  J 
He  ’ll  ran  for  his  port, 

But  he  will  run  short,  * 

And  have  too  much  water  to  drink,  poor  thing.’ 

“  With  the  influences  of  the  chamber  of  my  child¬ 
hood  crowding  upon  me,  I  kept  repeating  the  trav¬ 
estied  rhyme  to  myself  till  I  fell  asleep.  I 
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“Now,  boys  and  girls,  if  I  were  writing  a  novel, 

I  should  like  to  make  you,  somehow  or  other,  put 
together  the  facts,  —  that  I  was  in  the  room  I  have 
mentioned  ;  that  I  had  been  in  the  cellar  with  my 
uncle  for  the  first  time  that  evening ;  that  I  had  seen 
my  uncle’s  distress,  and  heard  his  reflection  upon  his 
father.  I  may  add  that  I  was  not  myself,  even  then, 
so  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  a  good  glass  of  port 
as  to  be  unable  to  enter  into  my  uncle’s  dismay,  and 
that  of  his  guests  at  last,  if  they  should  find  that  the 
snow-storm  had  actually  closed  up  the  sweet  ap 
proaches  of  the  expected  port.  If  I  was  personally 
indifferent  to  the  matter,  I  fear  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  your  mother  and  not  to  myself.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  interposed  my  mother  once  more. 
“  I  never  knew  such  a  man  for  making  little  of  him¬ 
self  and  much  of  other  people.  You  never  drank 
a  glass  too  much  port  in  your  life.” 

“  That ’s  why  I ’m  so  fond  of  it,  my  dear,”  re¬ 
turned  my  father.  “  I  declare  you  make  me  quite 
discontenteil  with  my  pig-wash  here. 

“  That  night  I  had  a  dream. 

“  The  next  day  the  visitors  began  to  arrive.  Be¬ 
fore  the  evening  after,  they  hau  all  come.  There 
were  five  of  them,  —  three  tars  an<i  two  land-crabs,  as 
they  called  each  other  when  they  got  jolly,  which,  by 
the  way,  they  would  not  have  done  long  without  me. 

“My  uncle’s  anxiety  visibly  increased.  Each 
guest,  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast,  received  each 
moniing  a  more  constrained  greeting.  —  I  beg  your 
prdon,  ladies;  I  forgot  to  mention  that  m^  aunt 
ha<l  lady-visitors,  of  course.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
only  the  port-drinking  visitors  in  whom  my  story  is 
interested,  always  excepted  your  mother. 

“  These  ladies  my  ^miral  uncle  greeted  with 
something  even  approaching  to  servility.  I  under¬ 
stood  him  well  enough.  He  instinctively  sought  to 
make  a  p.arty  to  protect  him  when  the  awful  secret 
of  his  cellar  should  be  found  out.  But  for  two  pre¬ 
liminary  days  or  so,  his  resources  would  serve ;  for 
he  had  plenty  of  excellent  claret  and  Maderia, — 
stuff  I  don’t  know  much  about,  —  and  both  Jacob 
and  himself  condescended  to  manceuvre  a  little. 

“  The  wine  did  not  arrive.  But  the  morning  of 
Christinas  eve  did.  I  was  sitting  in  my  room,  try¬ 
ing  to  write  a  song  for  Kate,  — ^  that ’s  your  mother, 
my  dears  —  ” 

“  I  know,  papa,”  smd  Effie,  as  if  she  were  very' 
knowing  to  know  that. 

“  —  when  my  uncle  came  into  the  room,  looking 
like  Sintram  with  Death  and  the  Other  One  after 
him, — that’s  the  nonsense  you  read  to  me  the  other 
day,  is  n’t  it,  Eflie  i?  ” 

“  Not  nonsense,  dear  papa,”  remonstrated  Eflie  ; 
and  I  loved  her  for  saying  it,  for  surely  that  is  not 
nonsense. 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  it,”  said  my  father  ;  and  turning 
to  my  mother,  added:  “.It  must  be  your  fault,  my 
dear,  that  my  children  are  so  serious  that  they  al¬ 
ways  take  a  joke  for  earnest.  However,  it  was  no 
ioke  with  my  uncle.  If  he  did  n’t  look  like  Sintram, 
he  looked  like  t’  other  one. 

“‘The  roads  are  frozen,  —  I  mean  snowed  up,’ 
he  said.  ‘  There ’s  just  one  bottle  of  port  left,  and 
what  Captain  Calker  will  Siiy,  —  I  dare  say  I  know, 
but  I’d  rather  not.  Damn  this  weather!  — God 
forgive  me  !  —  that ’s  not  right,  —  but  it  is  trying,  — 
ain’t  it,  my  boy  V  ” 

“  ‘  What  will  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  of  port, 
uncle  V  ’  was  all  luy  answer. 

“‘Give  you?  I’ll  give  you  Culverwood,  you 
rogue.’ 


“  ‘  Done,’  I  cried. 

“  ‘  That  is,’  stammered  my  uncle,  ‘  that  is,’  and  he 
reddened  like  the  funnel  of  one  of  his  hated  steam¬ 
ers,  ‘  that  is,  you  know,  always  provided,  you  know. 
It  would  n’t  be  fair  to  Lady  Georgiana,  now,  would 
it  ?  I  put  it  to  yourself  —  if  she  took  the  trouble, 
you  know.  You  understand  me,  my  boy  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That ’s  of  course,  uncle,’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Ah !  I  see  you  ’re  a  gentleman  like  your 
father,  not  to  trip  a  man  when  he  stumbles,’  said  my 
uncle.  For  such  was  the  dear  old  man’s  sense  of 
honor,  that  he  was  actually  uncomfortable  about 
the  hasty  promise  he  had  made  without  first  specify¬ 
ing  the  exception.  The  exception,  you  know,  has 
Culverwood  at  the  present  hour,  and  right  welcome 
he  is. 

“  ‘  Of  course,  uncle,’  I  said,  —  ‘  between  gentle¬ 
men,  you  know.  Still,  I  want  my  joke  out,  too. 
What  will  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  of  port  to  tide 
you  over  Christmas  day  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Give  you,  my  boy  ?  I  ’ll  give  you —  ’ 

“  But  here  he  checked  himself,  as  one  that  had 
been  burned  already. 

“  ‘  Bah  !  ’  he  said,  turning  his  'back,  and  going 
towards  the  door ;  ‘  what ’s  the  use  of  joking  about 
serious  affairs  like  this  ?  ’ 

“  And  so  he  left  the  room.  And  I  let  him  go.  For 
I  had  heard  that  the  road  from  Liverpool  was  im- 
pa.s.sable,  the  wind  and  snow  having  continued  every 
day  since  that  night  of  which  I  told  you.  Mean¬ 
time,  I  had  never  been  able  to  summon  the  courage 
to  say  one  word  to  your  mother,  —  I  beg  her  pardon, 
I  mean  Miss  Thomburj'. 

“  Christmas  day  arrived.  My  uncle  was  awful 
to  beholdi  His  friends  were  evidently  an.xious 
about  him.  They  thought  he  was  ill.  There  was 
such  a  hesitation  about  him,  like  a  shark  with  a  bait, 
and  such  a  flurry,  like  a  whale  in  his  last  agonies. 
He  had  a  horrible  secret  which  he  dared  not  tell, 
and  which  yet  would  come  out  of  his  grave  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

“  Down  in  the  kitchen  the  roast  beef  and  turkey 
were  meeting  their  deserts.  Up  in  the  store-room 
— for  Lady  Geoi^ana  was  not  above  housekeeping, 
any  more  than  her  daughter  —  the  lailies  of  the 
house  were  doing  their  part ;  and  I  was  oscillating 
between  my  uncle  and  his  niece,  making  myseu 
amazingly  useful  now  to  one  and  now  to  the  other. 
The  turkey  and  the  beef  were  on  the  table,  nay, 
they  had  been  well  eaten,  before  I  felt  that  my  mo¬ 
ment  was  come.  Outside,  the  wind  was  howling, 
and  driving  the  snow  with  soft  pats  against  the 
window-panes.  Eager-eyed  I  watched  General 
Fortescue,  who  despised  sherry  or  Madeira  even 
during  dinner,  and  would  no  more  touch  champagne 
than  he  would  eau  sucre'e,  but  drank  port  after  fish 
or  with  cheese  indiscriminately,  —  with  eager  eyes  I 
watched  how  the  last  bottle  dwindled  out  its  fading 
life  in  the  clear  decanter.  Glass  after  glass  was 
supplied  to  General  Fortescue  by  the  fearless  cock¬ 
swain,  who,  if  he  might  have  had  his  choice,  would 
rather  have  boarded  a  Frenchman  than  waited  for 
what  was  to  follow.  My  uncle  scarcely  ate  at  all, 
and  the  only  thing  that  stopped  his  face  from  grow¬ 
ing  longer  with  the  removal  of  every  dish  was  that 
nothing  but  death  could  have  made  it  longer  than  it 
was  already.  It  was  my  interest  to  let  matters  go 
as  far  as  they  might  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  it  was  not  my  interest  to  let  them  go,  if  I 
could  help  it.  At  the  same  time  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  my  uncle  would  announce  —  confess  thft 
terrible  fact  that  in  bis  house,  on  Christmas  day, 
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having  invited  bis  oldest  friends  to  share  with  him 
the  festivities  of  the  season,  there  was  not  one 
bottle  more  of  port  to  be  had. 

“  I  waited  till  the  last  moment,  —  till  I  fancied  the 
Admiral  was  opening  his  mouth,  like  a  fish  in  de¬ 
spair,  to  make  his  confession.  He  had  not  even 
aju«d  to  make  a  confidante  of  his  wife  in  such  an 
»  awful  dilemma.  Then  I  pretended  to  have  dropped 
my  table-napkin  behind  my  chair,  and  rising  to  seek 
it,  stole  roimd  behind  my  uncle,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear, — 

“  ‘  What  will  you  give  me  for  a  dozen  of  port 
now,  uncle  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Bah !  ’  he  said,  ‘  I ’m  at  the  gratings ;  don’t  tor¬ 
ture  me.’ 

*“  I ’m  in  earnest,  uncle.’ 

“  He  looked  round  at  me  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
bewildered  h(^  in  his  eye.  In  the  last  agony  he 
was  capable  of  believing  in  a  miracle.  But  he  made 
me  no  reply.  He  only  stared. 

“‘Will  you  give  me  Kate?  I  want  Kate,’  I 
whispered. 

“  ‘  I  will,  my  boy.  That  is,  if  she  ’ll  have  you. 
That  is,  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  produce  the  true 
tawny.” 

“  ‘  Of  course,  uncle ;  honor  bright, —  as  port  in  a 
storm,”  I  answered,  trembling  in  my  shoes  and 
everything  else  I  had  on,  for  I  was  not  more  than 
thre^arts  confident  in  the  result 

“The  gentlemen  beside  Kate  happening  at  the 
moment  to  be  occupied,  each  with  the  lady  on  his 
other  side,  I  went  behind  her,  and  whispered  to  her 
as  I  had  whispered  to  my  uncle,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  terms.  Perhaps  I  h^  got  a  lit¬ 
tle  courage  from  the  champagne  I  had  drunk  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  presence  of  the  company  gave  me  a  kind 
of  mesmeric  strength ;  perhaps  the  excitement  of 
the  whole  venture  kept  me  up ;  perhaps  Kate  her¬ 
self  gave  me  courzige,  like  a  goddess  of  old,  in  some 
way  1  did  not  understand.  At  all  events  I  said 
to  her, — 

“  ‘  l6ite,’ — we  had  got  so  far  even  then,  —  ‘  my 
nncle  has  n’t  another  bottle  of  port  in  his  cellar. 
Consider  what  a  state  General  Fortescue  will  be  in 
soon.  He’ll  be  tipsy  for  want  of  it.  Will  you 
come  and  help  me  to  find  a  bottle  or  two  ?  ’ 

“She  rose  at  once,  with  a  white-rose  blush,  —  so 
delicate  I  don’t  believe  any  one  saw  it  but  myself. 
But  the  shadow  of  a  stray  ringlet  could  not  fall  on 
her  cheek  without  my  seeing  it. 

“  When  we  got  into  the  hall,  the  wind  was  roar¬ 
ing  loud,  and  the  few  lights  were  flickering  and 
waving  gustily  with  alternate  light  and  shade  across 
the  old  portraits  which  I  had  known  so  well  as  a 
i  child, — for  I  used  to  think  what  each  would  say 
first,  if  he  or  she  came  down  out  of  the  frame  and 
spoke  to  me. 

“  1  stopped,  and  taking  Kate’s  hand,  I  said, — 

“  ‘  I  dare  n’t  let  you  come  farther,  Kate,  before  I 
tell  you  another  thing :  my  uncle  has  promised,  if  I 
find  him  a  dozen  of  port  —  you  must  have  seen 
what  a  state  the  poor  man  is  in  —  to  let  me  say 
something  to  you,  —  I  suppose  he  meant  your 
mamma,  out  I  prefer  saying  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
let  me.  Will  you  come  and  help  me  to  find  the 
port  ?’ 

“  She  said  nothing,  but  took  up  a  candle  that 
was  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  stood  waiting.  1 
ventured  to  look  at  her.  Her  face  was  now  celes¬ 
tial  rosy  red,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  she  had 
understood  me.  She  looked  so  beautiful  that  I 
stood  staring  at  her  without  moving.  What  the 


servants  could  have  been  about  that  not  one  of 
them  crossed  the  hall,  I  can’t  think. 

“At  last  Kate  laughed  and  said,  ‘Well?’  I 
started,  and  I  dare  say  took  my  turn  at  blushing. 
At  least  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  guests  inside.  ‘Where’s  the 
port  ?  ’  said  Kate.  I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  agsun 
and  kissed  it.” 

“  You  need  n’t  be  quite  so  minute  in  your  account, 
my  dear,”  said  my  mother,  smiling. 

“  I  will  be  more  careful  in  future,  my  love,”  re¬ 
turned  my  father. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ’  said  Kate. 

“  ‘  Only  to  hold  the  candle  for  me,’  I  answered, 
restored  to  my  seven  senses  at  last ;  and,  taking  it 
from  her,  I  led  the  way,  and  she  followed,  till  we 
had  passed  through  the  kitchen  and  reached  the 
cellar-stairs.  These  were  steep  and  awkward,  and 
she  let  me  help  her  down.” 

“  Now,  Edward !  ”  said  my  mother.  • 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  love,  I  understand,”  returned  my 
father. 

“  Up  to  this  time  your  mother  had  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  when  we  stood  in  a  vast,  low  cellar,  which 
we  had  made  several  turns  to  reach,  and  I  gave  her 
the  candle,  and  took  up  a  great  crowbar  which  lay 
on  the  floor,  she  said  at  last,  — 

“  ‘  Edward,  are  you  going  to  bury  me  alive  ?  or 
what  are  you  doing  to  do  ?  ” 

“  ‘  I ’m  going  to  dig  you  out,’  I  said,  for  I  was 
nearly  beside  myself  with  joy,  as  I  struck  the  crow¬ 
bar  like  a  battering-ram  into  the  wall.  You  can 
fancy,  John,  that  I  did  n’t  work  the  worse  that  Kate 
was  holding  the  candle  for  me. 

“  Very  soon,  though  with  great  effort,  I  had  dis- 
lo<lged  a  brick,  and  the  next  blow  I  gave  into  the 
hole  sent  back  a  dull  echo.  I  was  right ! 

“  I  worked  now  like  a  madman,  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  more,  I  had  dislodged  the  whole  of  the 
brick-thick  wall  which  filled  up  an  archway  of 
stone  and  curtained  an  ancient  door  in  the  lock  of 
which  the  key  now  showed  itself.  It  had  been  well 
greased,  and  I  turned  it  without  much  difficulty. 

“  I  took  the  candle  from  Kate,  and  led  her  into  a 
spacious  region  of  sawdust,  cobweb,  and  wine-fungus. 

“  ‘  There,  Kate  !  ’  I  cried,  in  delight. 

“  ‘  But,’  said  Kate,  ‘  will  the  wine  be  good  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  General  Fortescue  will  answer  you  that,’  I 
returned,  exultantly.  ‘  Now  come,  and  hold  the 
light  again  while  I  find  the  port-bin.’ 

“  I  soon  found  not  one,  but  several  well-filled 
port-bins.  Which  to  choose  I  could  not  tell.  I 
must  chance  that.  Kate  carried  a  bottle  and  the 
candle,  and  I  carried  two  bottles  very  carefully. 
We  put  them  down  in  the  kitchen  with  orders  they 
should  not  be  touched.  We  had  soon  carried  the 
dozen  to  the  hall-table  by  the  dining-room  door. 

“  When  at  length,  with  Jacob  chuckling  and  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  behind  us,  we  entered  the  dining¬ 
room,  Kate  and  I,  for  Kate  would  not  part  with  her 
share  in  the  joyful  business,  loaded  with  a  level  bot¬ 
tle  in  each  hand,  which  we  carefully  erected  on  the 
sideboard,  I  presume,  from  the  stare  of  the  company, 
that  we  presented  a  rather  remarkable  appearance, 
—  Kate  in  her  white  muslin,  and  I  in  my  best 
clothes,  covered  with  brick-dust  and  cobwebs  and 
lime.  But  we  could  not  be  half  so  amusing  to  them 
as  they  were  to  us.  There  they  sat  with  the  dessert 
before  them,  but  no  wine-decanters  forthcoming. 
How  long  they  had  sat  thus,  I  have  no  idea.  If  you 
think  your  mamma  has,  you  may  ask  her.  Ca^  tain 
Calker  and  General  Fortescue  looked  positively 
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white  about  the  mils.  My  uncle,  clinging  to  the  last  Here  ended  my  father’s  story,  with  a  light  sigh,  a 
hope,  despairingly,  had  sat  still  and  said  nothing,  gaze  into  the  bright  coals,  a  kiss  of  my  mover’s 
and  the  guests  could  not  understand  the  awful  de-  band  which  he  held  in  his,  and  another  glass  Bur- 
lay-  Even  Lady  Georgiana  had  be^n  to  fear  a  gundy, 
mutiny  in  the  kitchen,  or  something  equally  awful. 

But  to  see  the  flash  that  passed  across  my  uncle’s 
lace,  when  he  saw  us  appear  with  ported  arms ! 

He  immediately  began  to  pretend  that  nothing  had 
been  the  matter. 

“  ‘  What  the  deuce  has  kept  you,  Ned,  my  boy  ?  ’ 


THE  DEFORMED  AND  THE  STRICKEN. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

This  is  a  broadly  expressed  title,  and  I  fear  I 


be  said.  ‘  Fair  Hebe,’  he  went  on,  ‘  I  beg  your  shall  neither  be  able  to  keep  actually  within  it,  nor  to 
pardon.  Jacob,  you  can  go  on  decanting.  It  was  write  quite  up  to  its  limits.  My  mind,  in  meditating 
very  careless  of  you  to  forget  it.  Meantime,  Hebe,  upon  the  subject,  took  deformed  people  for  a  point 
bring  that  bottle  to  General  Jupiter,  there.  He ’s  of  departure,  but  included  in  its  way  the  sorely- 
got  a  corkscrew  in  the  tail  of  his  robe,  or  I ’m  mis-  stricken,  whose  inscrutable  maladies  connect  them- 
taken.’  selves  with  the  framework  of  the  body,  and  have 

■  “  Out  came  General  Fortescue’s  corkscrew.  I  upon  the  surface  that  stamp  of  fatalism  which  is  so 
was  trembling  once  more  with  anxiety.  The  cork  awful,  and  so  trying  to  the  faith  tliat  would  gladly 
gave  the  genuine  plop ;  the  bottle  was  lowered ;  see  the  hand  of  God  in  everything.  It  is  peculiarly 
glug,  glug,  glug,  came  from  its  beneficent  throat,  difficult  to  write  of  such  things.  One  knows  before 
and  out  flowed  something  tawny  as  a  lion’s  mane,  he  takes  up  the  pen  that  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
The  General  lifted  it  lazdy  to  liis  lips,  saluting  his  creatures,  who  are  precisely  so  stricken,  will  read 

nose  on  the  way.  his  words,  —  and  can,  they  read  them  without  some 

“‘Fifteen!  by  Gyeovel’  ho  cried.  ‘Well,  Ad-  wincing?  Alone,  they  might,  but  could  they  in  the 
miral,  this  was  worth  waiting  for !  Take  care  how  presence  of  others  ?  I  have  not  had  a  single  frag- 
you  decant  that,  Jacob  —  on  peril  of  your  life.’  ment  of  experience  myself  of  any  kind  of  close  in- 
“  My  uncle  was  triumphant.  He  winked  hard  at  tercourse  with  the  deformed  and  stricken ;  but  we 
me  not  to  tell.  Kate  and  I  retired,  she  to  change  all  know  how  delicate  and  difficult  a  problem  is 
her  dress,  I  to  get  mine  well  brushed,  and  my  bands  often  presented  to  us  in  our  casual  relations  with,  for 
washed.  By  the  time  I  returned  to  the  dining-  instance,  very  decrepit  people,  —  esjiecially  decrepit 
room,  no  one  had  any  questions  to  ask.  For  Kate,  women.  Tliey  want  help,  perhaps ;  and  the  prob- 
the  ladies  had  gone  to  the  drawing-room  before  she  lem  is,  how  to  afibrd  the  help  in  an  efficient  manner, 
was  ready,  and  I  believe  she  had  some  difficulty  in  without  seeming  to  recognize  the  defect  which  cre- 
keeping  my  uncle’s  counsel.  But  she  did.  Need  ates  the  need  for  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  of 
I  say  that  was  the  happiest  Christmas  I  ever  feeling  disturbs  me  now,  as  I  reflect  that  stricken 
spent  ?  ”  fellow-creatures  (some  of  whom  may  be  living  a 

“  But  how  did  you  find  the  cellar,  papa  ?  ”  asked  great  deal  nearer  to  God  than  I  do)  may  happen  to 

Effie.  re;wl  these  lines,  and  may  wince  as  they  read.  Yet 

“  Where  are  your  brains,  Effie  ?  Don’t  you  re-  I  never  obeyed  a  clearer  prompting  than  that  in 
member  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  dream  ?  ”  obedience  to  which  I  now  write  about  Deformed 

“  Yes.  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  the  existence  and  Stricken  People.  Somebody  ought  to  put  in 
of  that  wine-cellar  was  revealed  to  you  in  a  dream  ?  ”  plain  words  the  deep,  incessant,  wakeful  sympathy 
“  But  I  do,  indeed.  I  had  seen  the  wine-cellar  with  which  the  unstricken  think  of  them  ;  the  hon- 
built  up  just  before  we  left  for  Madeira.  It  was  or  with  which  the  strong  remember  the  infirmities 
my  father’s  plan  for  securing  the  wine  when  the  of  the  weak;  in  a  word,  the  mighty  currents  of 
house  was  let.  And  very  well  it  turned  out  for  the  human  love  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  If 
wine,  and  me  too.  I  had  foigotten  all  about  it.  that  love  could  be  made  known  to  them,  the  saddest 
Everything  had  conspired  to  bring  it  to  my  mem-  among  them  would  surely  lift  up  heart  and  head  for 
oiT,  but  had  just  faded  of  success.  I  had  fallen  a  moment,  and  feel  that  the  breath  of  God  was 
asleep  under  all  the  influences  I  told  you  of,  — influ-  warm  upon  their  brow. 

ences  from  the  region  of  my  childhood.  They  oper-  It  was  from  Ixird  Byron  that  my  own  recent  med- 
ated  still  when  I  was  asleep,  and,  all  other  distract-  Itatlons  upon  the  condition  of  the  Deformed  and 
log  influences  being  removed,  at  length  roused  in  Stricken  took  their  rise.  He  has  inspired  a  good 
my  sleeping  brain  the  memory  of  what  I  had  seen,  many  people  with  extreme  dislike;  and  I,  for  one. 
In  the  morning  I  remembered  not  my  dream  only,  used  absolutely  to  hate  him.  Many  years  ago  I  read 
but  the  event  of  which  my  dream  was  a  reproduc-  in  Mr.  Trelawney’s  “  Recollections  ”  his  account  of 
tion.  Still,  I  was  under  considerable  doubt  about  what  he  did  when  he  saw  Byron’s  corpse  at  Misso- 
the  place,  and  in  this  I  followed  the  dream  only,  as  longhi :  “  No  one  was  in  the  house  but  Fletcher, 
near  as  I  could  judge.  who  withdrew  the  black  pall  and  the  white  shroud, 

“  The  Admir^  kept  his  word,  and  interposed  no  and  there  lay  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Pilgrim,  — 
difficulties  between  Kate  and  me.  Not  that,  to  tell  more  beautiful  even  in  death  than  in  life.  ’Iffie  con- 
the  truth,  I  was  ever  very  anxious  about  that  rock  traction  of  the  skin  and  muscles  had  efiaced  every 
ahead ;  but  it  was  very  possible  that  his  fastidious  line  traced  by  time  or  passion ;  few  marble  busts 
honor  or  pride  might  have  occa-sioned  a  considerable  could  have  matched  its  stainless  white,  the  harmony 
interference  with  our  happiness  for  a  time.  As  it  of  its  proportions,  and  its  perfect  finish.  Yet  he 
turned  out,  he  could  not  leave  me  Culverwood,  and  had  been  dissatisfied  with  that  body,  and  longed  to 
I  regretted  the  fact  as  little  as  he  did  himself.  His  cast  Its  slough.  How  often  have  I  heartl  him  curse 
gratitude  to  me  was,  however,  excessive,  assuming  it.  I  asked  Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water ; 
occasionally  ludicrous  outbursts  of  thankfulne.<s.  I  and  on  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  remove 
do  not  believe  he  could  have  been  more  grateful  if  my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  I  un- 
I  had  saved  his  ship  and  its  whole  crew.  For  his  covered  the  Pilgrim’s  feet,  and  was  answered,  — 
hospitality  was  at  stake.  Kind  old  man  1  ”  both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and  the  legs  withered  to 
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the  knee  :  the  form  and  face  of  an  Apollo,  with  the 
feet  and  leps  of  a  sylvan  satyr.” 

This  is  interesting,  if  only  as  correcting  the  usual 
impression  that  poor  BjTon  had  a  club  foot.  But 
the  questions  which  arose  in  nw  mind  when  1  first 
read  it  were  these :  Had  Mr.  Trelawney  any  right 
to  uncover  the  corpse  of  his  dead  friend  V  and,  even 
if  he  had  a  right  to  do  it,  had  he  a  right  to  go  and 
tell?  Upon  reflection  I  decided  that  none  of  us 
could  have  any  business  to  judge  Mr.  Trelawney, 
who  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
faithful  fnend  to  the  whole  of  that  strange,  fasci¬ 
nating  Italian  group.  That  was  all  that  passed 
through  my  mind  at  the  time. 

But  some  jrears  afterwards  the  p.issage  came  be¬ 
fore  me  again,  and  I  read  it  with  different  eyes, 
with  a  burning  agony  of  compa.s8ion  for  the  unhap¬ 
py  man,  which  scorched  out  of  my  brain  everj’  line 
of  severity  that  lay  there  for  poor  Byron.  I  forced 
myself  to  conceive,  to  picture  the  shrivelled  limbs 
and  the  horrible  feet;  and  then  I  felt  —  as  who 
could  help  feeling  ?  — with  hot,  ignominious  blushes, 
the  irony  of  such  a  body :  “  the  form  and  face  of  an 
Apollo,  with  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  sylvan  satyr.” 
And  yet  once  more,  I  reflected,  that  any  conception 
I  could  possibly  form  of  the  sufferings  of  a  man  of 
Byron’s  mould,  from  the  ever-present  sense  of  de¬ 
formity,  must  fall  indefinitely  short  of  what  he  real¬ 
ly  did  endure.  “  One  day,”  says  Mr.  Trelawney, 
“  after  a  bathe,  he  held  out  his  right  leg  to  me,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  I  hope  this  accursed  limb  will  be  knocked  off 
in  the  war.'  ‘  It  won’t  improve  your  swimming,’  I 
answered  ;  ‘  I  will  exchange  1^,  if  you  will  give  me 
a  portion  of  your  brains.’  ‘  You  would  repent  your 
biugain,’  he  said.”  There  is  no  doubt  BjTon  spoke 
what  he  really  felt ;  although,  no  doubt,  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  people  have  had  the  fancy  that,  in  his  splendid 
powers  and  splendid  position,  he  was  compensated 
for  his  bodily  defect  But  we  may  see  in  this  anec¬ 
dote  how  wrong  such  a  fancy  is.  Again,  Byron’s 
lameness  may,  and  probably  had,  mutm  to  do  with, 
we  need  not  say  the  intensity  of  his  vices,  but  with 
something  else.  We  do  not  hate  a  man  for  any  kind 
of  intensity  in  vice,  however  we  disapprove  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  do  not  hate  Mirabcau.  But  BjTon’s  vices 
were  more  than  intense,  they  were  virulent,  and  it  is 
that  that  we  hate.  And  there  are  certain  reasons 
for  surmising  that  the  peculiar  virulence  of  vice  is 
alwaj-8  connected  with  some  physical  defect.  But, 
not  to  delay  the  subject  with  conjectures,  let  me  say 
that  my  former  dislike  of  BjTon  was  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  compassion,  and  that  this  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Trelawney’s  telling  was  the  means  of  helping  me  to 
think,  in  future,  with  peculiar  tenderness  of  de¬ 
formed  or  blemished  people. 

Some  of  them,  indeeil,  stand  in  no  need  of  our 
pity,  for  they  have  manifested  in  their  beautiful 
lives  the  very  highest  forms  of  human  goodness.  But 
the  list  of  the  fine  natures  which  have  been  sad¬ 
dened  and  darkened,  if  not  embittered  and  can¬ 
kered,  by  natural  or  congenital  blemish  or  deformi¬ 
ty,  is  a  long  one.  'The  poets,  whose  whole  peculiar 
value  and  capacity  of  doing  geo<i  is  founded  upon 
an  unfathomably  deep  and  unspeakably  quick  sense 
of  beauty,  seem  to  have  come  off  rather  badly  in 
this  regard.  Three  great  modem  names  suggest 
themselves  at  once:  Byron,  Heine,  Leopardi.  We 
may  safely  conjecture  that  Heine  would  never  have 
^tten  with  such  a  virulence  of  sceptical  bitterness, 
if  he  bad  not  been  the  paralytic  wretch  he  was. 
What  infinite  suggestion  of  the  very  misery  of  help¬ 
lessness  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  he  could  not  open 


one  of  his  own  eyes,  —  that  the  lid  had  to  be  lifted 
for  him,  if  he  was  to  see  with  it  at  all !  Of  Leo- 
partli’s  story  and  ^v^iting8  I  know  little.  But  I 
gather  enough  (from  what  is  not  plainly  spoken)  to 
know  that  his  was  the  worst  case  of  all ;  enough  to 
give  me,  or  anybody,  dumb,  crushing  fits  of  horror. 
And  yet  his  poetry  does  not  appear  to  have  any  vir¬ 
ulent  bitterness  in  it.  I  speak  with  very  imperfect 
knowledge.  But  one  single  fact  will  speak  volumes 
for  the  music  of  his  verse.  It  is  from  four  to  five  or 
six  years  since  I  saw  quoted  in  the  Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine  a  single  couplet  from  Leopardi,  addressed  to 
the  moon,  — 

“  Che  fai  tn,  luna,  in  del  ?  dlmmi  che  tai, 

Silenxioia  Inna  r  ” 

Such  was  the  exquisite  music  of  that  brief  quotation, 
such  its  magic  of  sweetness,  that  it  dwelt  in  my  mind 
for  years,  and  I  looked  out  for  Leopardi’s  name  in 
future.  I  have  since  seen  just  enough  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  (with  which  my  acquaintance  will,"  however,  be 
improved  in  time)  to  feel  that  a  musical  sadness,  a 
very  peculiar  plaintive  rhythm,  both  of  thought  and 
manner,  and  not  any  virulence  of  bitterness,  is  the 
characteristic  of  Leopardi’s  poetr}'.  But,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  it  is  without  even  passing  notes  of  faith  or 
hope. 

Happily,  we  all  know  that  very  deformed,  and 
very  horribly-stricken  people,  may  and  do  live  lives 
of  tender  beauty  and  unshaken  trust,  I  have  in  my 
thoughts,  while  writing  this,  the  case  of  a  man  of 
letters  not  very  long  dead,  but  whom  I  flinch  from 
naming.  Many  of  my  readers  will  know  very  well 
who  it  is  that  I  mean,  —  how  deformed  he  was,  what 
a  cheerful,  confiding  life  his  was,  and  what  a  happy 
memory  he  left  with  those  of  his  friends  who  sur¬ 
vived  him.  Instances  of  happy,  sweet-souled  crea¬ 
tures,  with  awfully  misshapen  bodies,  are  doubtless 
known  to  hundreds  who  will  read  these  lines,  in 
spite  of  the  well-known  blunder  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  so  many  hasty  people  have  copied  or  followed 
up.  It  is  not  true  that  deformed  people  are  com¬ 
monly  even  with  nature,  and  avenge  themselves 
upon  their  fellow-creatures. 

A  crowd  of  sad,  kind  faces  upon  poor,  crooked, 
bent  bo<lics,  rise  up  in  my  memory  to  contradict 
Bacon  as  I  quote  him ;  and  some  of  the  realistic 
novelists,  who  have  the  most  keenly  observed  life, 
have  introduced  in  defoimed  people  tyjies  of  char¬ 
acter  of  uncommon  beauty,  tenderness,  and  power. 
Mr.  Benson,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “  Ruth,”  is  a  case  in 
j)oint ;  and  AVill  Belton’s  sister  in  Mr.  Trollope’s 
“  Belton  Estate  ”  is  another :  nor  is  Philip  WakOm, 
in  George  Eliot’s  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  an  unworthy 
or  unlovable  man.  How  many  of  the  people  we 
meet  in  tlie  streets  and  the  shops  arc  half  as  kind, 
or  a  quarter  as  just  .and  as  faithful  to  what  is  best  in 
life  ?  I  once  knew  a  deformed  man  who  was  the 
founder  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  ragged 
school ;  and  I  have  not  a  moment’s  doubt  th.at  those 
whose  duties  call  them  to  mingle  more  intimately 
than  I  do  with  the  utterly  poor,  could  tell  off-hand 
and  in  great  number  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  he¬ 
roic  goodness,  activfe  as  well  as  passive,  among  the 
defonned  and  stricken,  who,  besides  their  peculiar 
trouble,  have  to  straggle  with  mean,  sordid,  grind¬ 
ing  poverty.  Their  rewanl  is  laid  up  in  Heaven. 
What  do  I  say  ?  They  have  it  now,  in  felt  overflows 
of  the  Divine  sympathy.  And  it  is  right  that  they 
should  know  the  good  they  do  us,  —  remote  from 
them  and  their  work  and  their  sorrows ;  only  guess¬ 
ing  at  their  existence,  and  yet  guessing  with  a  mcss 
which  is  divinely  certain.  Friends,  the  thou^t  of 


the  deformed  and  the  stricken. 


*  you  comes  like  a  pulse  of  the  Infinite  Love,  and 
I  makes  us  move  with  happier  wills  and  swifter  feet. 

I  The  subject  is  not  without  its  humorous,  laughing 
!  side,  as  well  as  a  crying  side.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  for  which  it  is  certain  that  a  new  human 
being  is  about  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  I  am 
sure  a  good  many  fathers  suffer  unutterable  pangs 
of  anxiety  lest  the  newK*omer  should,  in  any  ])ain('ul 
way,  vary  from  the  type.  But  the  “  people  ”  proper 
—  those  whom  Hannah  More  particularly  hail  in 
her  eye  when  she  wrote  her  “  Tracts  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  People  ”  —  have  not,  as  a  general  rule,  any 
particular  sensitiveness  to  deformity  or  painful 
peculiarity.  There  are  half  a  dozen  shows  in  Lon¬ 
don  this  very  night  at  which  abnormal  babies  are 
exhibited  before  wondering  and,  on  the  whole,  de¬ 
lighted  crowds.  And,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  we  are  all  of  us  abnormal,  all  of  us  deformed. 
Where  is  the  nose  that  is  like  the  Apollo’s,  the 
shoulder  that  is  like  the  shoulder  of  the  Milo  Ve¬ 
nus  V  Or  if  we  can  find  perfect  single  features, 
where  is  the  artist  who  has  ever  seen  a  perfect 
“  model  ”  ?  It  miiy  be  a  new  view  of  the  subject  to 
some  of  us,  but  we  are  all  of  us  unquestionably  “  de¬ 
formed,”  somewhere  or  other :  in  our  knees,  or  our 
noses,  or  our  fingei^ends,  or  our  backs,  or  our  ears, 
or  somewhere  else.  And  our  little  deformities  are, 
sometimes  at  the  very  first,  almost  always  in  the 
long  run,  elements  of  attraction  to  those  who  love 
us.  I  don’t  say  they  are  beauties,  —  the  nature  of 
things  does  not  change,  —  but  they  an;  attractions  ; 
and  I  pause  to  point  this  out,  because  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  muddle-headed  nonsense  about  the 
non-existence  of  a  “  standard  of  beauty,”  from  the 
pens  of  writers  who  did  not  draw  the  obvious  dis¬ 
tinction  at  which  I  am  now  hinting.  By  association 
of  ideas,  and  tender  “  use-and-wont,”  a  thing  which 
is  not  at  all  beautiful  may  become  highly  agreeable, 
and  minister  to  the  ends  of  love. 

There  is  a  story  —  don’t  go  and  say  I  vouched 
for  its  truth  —  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  squinted,  and  wooed  her  for  a  great 
many  years.  Shortly  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  the  girl,  who  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  her  lover,  went  and  submitted 
to  the  well-known  operation  for  strabismus,  and 
presented  herself  to  him  at  his  next  visic  with  both 
eyes  looking  straight  ahead.  But,  as  the  story  goe.s, 
her  betrothed  was  so  bewildered  by  his  inability 
now  to  meet  her  eye  in  the  long-accustomed  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  chilled  in  his  attentions  from  that  hour, 
and  at  last  the  match  was  broken  off'.  If  the  story 
is  true,  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  pity  the  young  man 
dill  not  wait  a  little  while,  for  the  cherished  squint 
might  have  returned,  as  a  squint  sometimes  does 
after  the  operation  in  question.  However,  I  will 
just  add,  that  I  have  known  at  least  one  face  of 
which  the  expression  was  almost  seraphic,  in  spite 
of  a  squint.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  I  was  almost 
I  puzzled  to  think  which  side  of  the  face  I  preferred, 
j  the  side  on  which  the  eye  squinted,  or  the  side  on 
,  which  it  did  not. 

j  One  of  the  oddest  cases  of  deformity  I  over  read 
I  or  he.anl  of,  I  found  in  a  book  by  a  well-known  sur- 
!  gcon,  Mr.  Tuson,  who  has,  I  believe,  groat  skill  in 
dealing  with  deformities  in  general  Tliis  was  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  whose  head  turned  clean  round 
and  looked  over  his  back  the  moment  he  began  to 
walk.  'They  made  him  a  peculiar  cap  with  a  ring 
in  it,  and  so,  by  means  of  a  stick  inserted  in  the 
ring,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  head  in  front  of  him. 
I  have  laughed  at  this  case  till  the  tears  have  run 


down  my  cheeks ;  but  I  should  not  say  so.  if  I 
could  not  add  that  the  gentleman  was  cured.  In 
spite,  indeed,  of  the  slow  movement  of  what  I  may 
call  visceral  therapeutics,  the  advance  of  modem 
surgery  seems  to  be  as  astonishing  as  anything  else  in 
the  history  of  science.  I  have  read  of  almost  in¬ 
credible  cures  in  cases  of  spinal  curvature,  club-foot, 
and  the  like ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
that  ought  to  be  despaired  of  in  their  direction. 
There  is  an  absurd  anecdote  about  a  sultan  or  pacha 
who,  being  blind  of  one  eye,  and  hearing  that  a 
famous  maker  of  glass  eyes  had  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  sent  for  the  man  and  bought  one  for  his  own 
use  ;  but,  after  a  week’s  trial  of  the  glass  eye,  had 
the  poor  artist  severely  bastinadoed, — because  he 
found  he  could  not  see  with  the  glass  eye.  But 
when  I  first  read  (or  heard)  this  ridiculous  storj', 
it  had  an  effect  over  and  above  that  of  making  me 
laugh,  the  effect,  namely,  of  sii^esting  that  science 
might  really,  some  day,  have  something  to  say  in 
the  matter  of  artificial  eyes,  which  should  make 
the  poor  p^ha  cut  a  little  less  absurd  figure. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  certain  forms  of  opti¬ 
cal  defect,  or  deterioration,  to  which  science  could 
have  nothing  helpful  to  say,  because  she  could  not 
create  living  tissues,  or  manufacture  a  nerve ;  but, 
though  one  is  slow  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind, 
in  a  hoaxing  worid  like  this,  there  is  surely  nothing 
intrinsically  absurd  in  a  paragr^h  which  I  find  in 
the  Popular  Science  Review  for  October,  and  which 
briefly  quotes  from,  I  suppose,  a  French  medical 
journal,  an  account  of  an  artificial  eye  for  restoring 
sight.  The  English  journal  expresses  *•  much  doubt,” 
which  we  must  all  of  us  share,  as  to  the  “  efficiency  ” 
of  M.  Blanchet’s  “  phosphore,”  but  we  cannot  read 
without  interest  a  little  account  like  this :  “  The 

operation  consists  in  puncturing  the  eye,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  a  piece  of  apparatus  to  which  M.  Blanchet 
gives  the  name  of  ‘  phosphore.’  The  operation  in 
most  instances  prwluces  little  pain,  and  when  the 
globe  of  the  eye  has  undeigone  degeneration,  none 
at  all,  and  the  ‘  phosphore  ’  apparatus  is  introduced 
without  difficulty.  The  contrivance  consists  of  a 
shell  of  enamel,  and  of  a  tube  closed  at  both  its 
ends  by  glasses,  whose  form  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  The  operator  first  punctures  the 
eye  with  a  narrow  bistoury.  The  translucent  hu¬ 
mor  having  escaped,  the  ‘phosphore’  apparatus  is 
applied,  and  almost  immediately,  or  after  a  short 
time,  the  patient  is  partially  restored  to  sight !  Be¬ 
fore  introducing  the  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to 
calculate  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye, 
and  if  the  lens  has  cataract  it  must  be  removed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  range  of  vision  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  humor  left;  behind,  M.  Blanchet 
recommends  the  employment  of  spectacles  of  various 
kinds.” 

Generally,  it  may  be  deemed  that  the  assistance 
rendered  by  surgical  science  in  remedying  or  sup¬ 
plementing  natural  defects  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  known.  Those  who  read  medical  works 
now  and  then  obtain  glimpses  of  it,  and  I  have 
sometimes  wished  that  a  Bgok  of  Hope  were  com¬ 
piled  for  the  deformed  and  stricken  out  of  cases 
successfully  treated  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  I 
may  add  that,  in  modern  practice,  surgery  is  obvi¬ 
ously  following  the  same  line  of  direction'  is  medi¬ 
cine  ;  i.  e.  it  tries  more  and  more  to  get  “  nature  to 
help  herself,”  as  the  phrase  is :  for  instance,  there  is 
less  of  the  knife  and  the  iron  boot,  and  the  stretch¬ 
ing  pulley,  and  a  greaK;  deal  more  of  surgical  gj  m- 
nastics.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  are  thou- 


sands  of  sufferers  from  bodilpr  deformity  capable  of 
cure,  who  do  not  seek  cure  simply  because  they  are 
too  ill-formed  to  believe  cure  (or  alleviation  border¬ 
ing  on  cure)  to  be  possible. 

1  dare  say  some  people  will  find  the  feeling  I 
have  thrown  into  a  few  of  the  foregoing  sentences 
excessively  funny.  They  are  welcome.  I  make 
them  a  present  of  the  information  that  I  am  (what 
they  will  call)  “  morbidly  ”  sensitive  to  congenital 
bodily  defect,  as  well  as  to  certain  kinds  of  bkmish. 
The  scar  of  an  honorable  wound  no  man  winces  at ; 
but  there  is  something  horrible  to  me  in  the  idea  of 
a  scar  from  a  flogging.  I  never  see  a  common  sol¬ 
dier,  or  a  volunteer  of  the  same  rank,  without  a 
shudder,  and  t^e  thought,  “  That  man  is  liable  to 
have  his  back  cut  open  by  the  lash.”  Nor  shall  I 
ever  have  done  wondering  that  people  are  found  to 
ioln  the  volunteer  corps  when  that  liability  exists. 
In  the  same  way,  I  always  try  to  forget,  or  not  to 
know,  that  a  man  has  been  educated  in  a  public 
school,  or  that  a  boy  is  being  educated  at  one ;  for  I 
have  otherwise  the  ever-present  miserable  thought, 
“  That  man’s,  or  boy’s,  body  has  been  scarred  by  the 
rod.”  To  this  hour,  —  at  thb  moment  of  writing,  the 
blood  rises  to  the  tips  of  my  ears  as  I  think  of 
such  things.  It  is  not  wrong  or  trivial,  it  is  highly' 
important  that  such  things  should  be  spoken ;  it  is 
go^  that  the  world  should  know  that  there  arc 
men  who  do  leel  like  this.  And  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  there  are  thousands  who  do.  I  never  was 
flogged,  and  I  never  administered  a  flogging ;  but  I 
positively  know  thaX,  permanent  scars  do  come  of 
school  and  dAinestic  floggings.  “  A  light  matter,  a 
thing  to  laugh  at !  ”  In  your  eyes,  I  dare  say ;  but 
in  mine  a  misery,  a  horror,  and  a  haunting  degra¬ 
dation. 

There  is  no  degradation  attaching  to  the  idea  of 
a  congenital  defect,  or  a  purely  accidental  deform¬ 
ity  ;  but  there  is  much  grief  and  pain  in  such  a 
thing,  and  there  is  much  sympathy  for  all  the  de¬ 
formed  and  the  irremediably  “  stricken.”  If  I 
speak  the  feeling  that  b  in  me,  I  shall  speak  the 
feeling  of  a  million  ;  and  that  feeling  is  always  one 
of  affectionate  and  respectful  wonder  at  the  cheer¬ 
fulness,  the  eneigy,  and  the  uncorrodable  goodness 
of  heart  so  ollen  shown  by  the  Deformed  and  the 
Stricken,  while  we  —  ah !  I  need  not  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Let  us  go  and  abhor  ourselves  very  much, 
and  mend  our  manners  and  our  moods. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  moment  you  turn 
vour  mind  to  a  subject,  a  hundred  things  turn  up  to 
illustrate  it,  without  your  seeking  them.  At  thb 
very  moment  I  find  in  a  newspaper  the  following : 
“  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Borrb,  stated  to  be  ‘  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  a  race  of  Irish  kings,’  has  addressed  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Wexford  as  the  Derbyite  candidate  for  the 
seat  which  will  be  vacated  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Geoige.  He  is  much  respected  as  a  landlord 
and  country  gentleman,  and  is  very  popular  with  the 
peasantry,  both  on  account  of  hb  lineage  and  of  the 
spirit  tcUIt  which  he  contends  against  extraordinary 
natural  defects.  Born  without  either  hands  or  feet, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  is  an  accomplished  player  on  several 
musical  instj-uments,  a  daring  rider  to  hounds,  a 
capital  shot,  and  a  dexterous  coachman.  If  he  car¬ 
ries  Wexford,  he  will  have  to  be  himself  carried  into 
the.  House  of  Commons.”  Admirable !  I  think, 
if  I  were  bom  without  hands  and  feet,  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  a  Joke,  and  that  playing  on  “  several 
mu-<ical  instruments” — all  at  once,  if  possible  — 
was  the  best  way  of — of — of — explaining  my¬ 
self! 


EAGLESBOURNE. 

I  WAS  about  eighteen  when  the  Clevelands  took 
Eaglesbonrae.  My  father’s  property  marched  with 
the  Eaglesbourne  acres,  and  hb  house,  Wylaogh 
Hall,  was  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  co^ 
quence  within  easy  dbtanco  of  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Mainwarings,  now,  after  many  years  of  desola¬ 
tion,  let  to  the  Clevelands. 

The  last  representative  of  the  &mily  of  the  Main¬ 
warings  had  come  into  hb  property  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  and  I  was  a  very  little  child.  He 
had  hunted  and  driven  through  it  rapidly,  and  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  I  remember  I  pitied 
him  profoundly  when  he  came  to  say  good  by  to  us, 
and  lumped  me  up  on  bis  horse  for  the  “  last  ride 
he  should  ever  give  me,”  he  said :  pitied  him  pro¬ 
foundly  for  having  to  leave  dear,  beautiful  Eagles¬ 
bourne.  Though  I  bestowed  my  childish,  affection¬ 
ate  pity  upon  him  so  freely,  I  little  knew  how  much 
that  fair,  almost  boyish-looking  young  man  deserved 
far  warmer  and  more  serviceimfe  sympathies  than  I 
could  offer. 

For  many  years  gray  Eaglesbourne  remained  va¬ 
cant,  as  I  have  said.  How  it  came  to  pass  that' no 
one  was  ever  struck  with  its  beauties  before  the 
Clevelamb  saw  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  for  many  years  the  fine  old  place  had  to 
mourn  in  desolation  the  absence  of  its  lord.  At  last 
the  Clevelands  saw  or  heard  of  it,  and  took  it.  And 
soon  smoke  curled  up  from  its  turreted  chimneys 
away  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  lovingly  shaded 
the  Louse  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaglesbourne.  Soon 
the  lu.xuriant  growth  which  had  degenerated  into 
rank  vegetation  in  the  old  gardens  and  pleasaunces, 
was  pruned  and  trimmed  into  something  like  order. 
Once  more  the  gates  swung  freely  on  their  hinges. 
Once  more  Eaglesbourne,  the  fairy  palace  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  had  a  family,  though  not  the  family,  living  in  it 

As  I  have  stated,  I  was  about  eighteen  when  they 
came,  and  being  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  tbe  mbtress 
of  Wylaugh  Hall,  —  my  mother  having  died  in  my 
childhood,  —  upon  me  it  devolved  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  neighborhood  to  the  new-comers.  It  was 
with  rather  mixed  sensations  that  I  got  out  of  my 
pony-chaise  and  rang  the  porter’s  bell  at  the  heavy 
oaken  iron-bound  door  of  Eaglesbourne.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  neighbors  so 
near  to  me,  —  people  of  such  station,  as  I  judged 
the  Clevelands  must  be.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  I  could  remember  but  little  of  them,  the 
Mainwarings  were  a  household  name  with  us ;  for 
they  had  been  amongst  my  father's  first  and  flnnest 
friends  when  he,  a  suddenly-made-rich  manufacturer, 
had  first  bought  Wylaugh  Hall  and  settled  in  the 
county. 

The  old  wainscoted  hall  through  which  I  had  to 
pass  was  hung  with  portraits  of  dreary-looking,  dead 
and  gone  Mainwarings,  who  seemed  to  iny  invagina¬ 
tion  to  view  with  jaundiced  eyes  some  of  the  new 
residents’  possessions,  which  were  already  disposed 
about.  A  modern  hat-stand,  some  bright,  newly- 

ainted  canvas,  and  two  London  footmen,  of  whom 

will  only  say  that  they  were  perfect  specimens  of 
their  order,  —  all  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
rather  an  incongruous  appearance  in  this  old  oaken 
hall.  But  I  had  no  time  to  moralize  on  the  decay 
of  old  families,  or  wail  over  changed  times  and 
manners.  I  had  no  time  to  do  this,  for  one  of  the 
footmen,  with  a  superb  indifference  to  my  county 
claims  to  consideration,  ushered  me  into  the  presence 
of  Lady  Catherine  Cleveland  and  her  daughters. 
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The  mixture  of  old  and  new  furniture  was  bewil¬ 
dering  ;  but  still  more  so  was  the  aspect  and  manner 
of  the  ladies  to  whom  I  had  come  to  be  polite  and 
attentive.  Seated  on  a  couch  that  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  high-backed,  hard  settees  that  had 
been  the  Mainwarings’s,  was  a  lady  past  the  prime  of 
life,  but  still  strikingly  handsome.  A  tall,  slight 
woman,  with  a  proud,  composed  face  and  bearing ; 
I,  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  risen  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  air  of  thorough 
breeding  which  marked  her  out  as  one  in  whose 
veins  the  bluest  of  blood  alone  could  course.  She 
rose  as  my  name  was  mentioned,  and  came  forward 
with  silvery  words  and  outstretched  hand  of  wel¬ 
come, —  came  forward,  refining  my  name  as  she 
uttered  it,  giving  a  grace  and  charm  to  'the  com¬ 
monplace  words  with  which  one  always  CTeets  a 
morning  visitor ;  and  causing  me,  who  had  nitherto 
been  a  little  queen  in  the  neighborhood,  to  ieel  hon¬ 
ored  and  pleased  at  her  notice.  ' 

“My  daughters,”  she  said,  directly  turning  to¬ 
wards  two  young  ladies,  who  were,  one  standing, 
the  other  sitting  down  writing,  in  the  deep  embra¬ 
sure  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  windows.  And 
then  they  came  forward,  and  received  me  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  their  mother  had  done,  extending  slender 
white  hands,  and  smiling  the  most  polished  of 
smiles. 

They  were  tall,  fair,  handsome  girls.  The  elder 
was,  and  looked  to  be,  five  or  six  and  twenty ;  but 
they  called  her  much  younger  in  speaking  of  her 
afterwards.  At  first  they  appeared  to  me  very 
beautiful  indeed;  but  I  discovered,  after  a  time, 
that  this  arose,  not  from  their  possessing  absolute 
beauty  of  feature  or  form,  but  from  a  trick,  an  air  of 
being  beauties  and  satisfied  with  themselves,  which 
th^  possessed  in  perfection. 

I  had  dressed  myself  with  more  care  than  was 
customary  with  me  for  this  first  call ;  and  as  1  had 
taken  my  seat  and  gathered  up  my  reins  on  leaving 
home,  I  had  been  rather  gratified  with  the  effect  of 
my  toilet.  My  rich,  flounced  silk  dress;  my  long 
brown  velvet  jacket,  and  the  bonnet  which  I  had  ex¬ 
pressly  ordered  from  Wearham,  the  largest  town  in 
our  neighborhood,  to  do  honor  to  the  Clevelands,  — 
all  these,  I  hoped,  would  impress  them  favorably  with 
the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  circle  of  which  I  was 
certainly  not  the  least  important  naember.  But  now, 
as  these  two  tall,  fair  young  ladies  stood  before  me, 
in  brown  dresses  of  the  simplest  but  most  exquisite 
make,  with  the  plainest  and  smallest  of  linen  collars 
and  cuffs  to  relieve  them,  —  as  these  stood  before 
me  with  their  undoubtedly  patrician  air,  confusion 
lurked  in  my  bonnet  cap,  blighting  in  my  eyes  the 
rosebuds  that  bloomed  there,  and  vulgarity  asserted 
itself  in  the  flounces  of  my  robe. 

The  feeling  that  I  was  over,  and  still  badly 
dressed,  and  should  make,  perhaps,  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  on  these  three  quiet-looking,  elegant  women, 
rendered  me  less  self-possessed  than  I  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  felt  in  my  life.  I  could  have  cried  with  vexa¬ 
tion  that  I  had  not  come  in  my  pretty  little  white 
drooping  hat  and  usual  morning  costume.  They 
would  think  me  a  little,  vulgar,  overdressed,  ftissy, 
plebeian  country  girl ;  and  in  my  heart  I  felt  that  I 
was  none  of  these.  I  was  flushed,  uneasy,  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  they  saw  it  I  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  rally  after  a  moment,  for  all  these  reflections  did 
not  take  more  than  an  instant  or  two  in  coursing 
through  my  mind.  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rally, 
and  raihe  my  eyes  from  that  portion  of  the  carpet 
on  which  they  nad  tenaciously  fixed  themselves.  I 


half  expected  to  see  smiles  of  derision  on  the  faces 
of  these  ladies,  who  had  so  completely  overpowered 
me,  but  a  great  calm  reigned,  and  with  a  reassured 
heart  I  said,  — 

“My  father  desired  me  to  bring  his  card  and 
compliments;  he  never  makes  calls  himself,  but  he 
hopes  you  will  consider  me  as  his  representative.” 

Lady  Catherine  bowed,  and  smiled  a  faint,  wintry 
kind  of  smile  that  was  infinitely  encouraging. 

“Dalrymple,”  murmured  the  eldest  Miss  Cleve¬ 
land,  glancing  at  my  card.  “  Is  not  that  Wylaugh 
Hall  ?  ”  she  continued,  indicating  the  chimney-tops 
of  my  father’s  mansion,  which  were  just  visible 
through  the  trees;  “  we  have  heard  that  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place.” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  that  is  Wylaugh  that  you  see. 
I  think  it  pretty  because  it ’s  my  home  and  I  was 
bom  there.  It’s  not  grand  and  old  like  Eagles- 
bourae.” 

“  The  fact  of  its  being  more  modem  enhances  its 
v.due  in  my  eyes,”  she  replied,  with  a  half  smile ; 
“  these  old  places  are  all  very  well  to  read  about, 
and  for  bats  and  owls  to  live  in.” 

“  But  Eaglesboume  is  such  a  beautiful  place,”  said 
I,  warmly.  “  Papa  says  that  when  the  Mainwarings 
lived  here,  and  it  was  well  kept  up,  it  was  the  show 
place  of  the  county.  'There  were  regular  public 
days  twice  a  week.  Of  course  it  does  not  look  so 
well  now,  for  it  has  been  dreadfully  neglected.” 

“  Really,  Miss  Dalrymple,  you  are  as  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  as  the  last  of  the  Mainwarings  him¬ 
self  could  be,  or  desire  others  to  be,”  said  the  younger 
sister.  “  I  think  one  of  its  greatest  charms,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  politely,  “  consists  in  its  being  so  very  near 
to  Wylaugh  Hall,  the  residence  of  certainly  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  acquaintances  we  are  likely  to 
make  during  our  sojourn  here.  What  charming 
little  steeds  yours  are !  My  sister  and  I  were  lost 
in  admiration  of  their  beauty  and  your  skill  as  yon 
drove  up  the  avenue.  Do  you  ride  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied ;  “  and  if  you  like  my  ponies, 
you  will  admire  my  horse :  he ’s  the  handsomest  and 
best  I  ever  saw.” 

“  You  have  such  an  advantage  over  my  daugh¬ 
ters,”  put  in  Lady  Catherine,  “  in  having  some  one 
to  select  such  things  for  you.  My  poor  girls,  fond 
as  they  are  of  the  exercise,  are  debarred  from  taking 
it,  because  I  will  not  let  them  ride  or  drive  horses 
of  which  they  alone  are  the  judges.  Having  no 
father  and  no  brother  to  buy  them  horses,  they 
must  perforce  give  up  the  pleasure.” 

“  We  have  the  safest  horses  in  the  world  in  our 
stables,”  I  said,  eagerly,  turning  to  my  younger  new 
acquaintanees ;  “  do  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  companionship  sometimes  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you ;  it ’s  a  shame  to  use  wur  papa’s 
horses,  though  ;  but  still  —  really  —  as  you  are  so 
very  kind.  They  are  sure  to  be  safe,  you  know, 
mamma,  that ’s  the  grand  object.” 

“  Of  course  they  are,  my  dear ;  and  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Dalrymple  will  be  pleased  to  have  such  very 
perfect  equestrians  exercise  his  horses.  Do  you 
drive  about  much  ’?  My  daughters  will  be  wanting 
a  pony-chaise  like  yours.” 

“  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  drive  you  often,”  I  said, 
after  a  little  more  conversation,  as  I  rose  to  come 
away  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  new  arrivals. 
“  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  drive  you  often,  since  you 
like  my  ponies  and  phaeton.” 

“  Thank  you,  Miss  Dalrymple,”  they  both  cordial¬ 
ly  exclaimed.  “We  shall  be  delighted,”  the  elder¬ 
ly  one  went  on.  “  And  perhaps  sometimes  yon ’d 
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lend  US  the  phaeton  when  you  can’t  use  it  yourself, 
and  your  ponies  are  getting  too  fresh.” 

“  It  appears  to  mu,  Katie,”  said  iny  father,  as  I 
brought  my  glowing  account  of  the  Clevelands  to  a 
conclusion,  “  that  your  new  inends  are  most  amiably 
willing  to  be  obliged  by  you.  Is  there  anything  else 
besides  my  horses  that  you  would  like  to  offer  them 
at  once,  or  will  you  wait  a  little  ?  ” 

“  Now,  papa,”  I  answered,  laughing,  for  there  was 
no  censure  in  his  tones,  “  if  you  had  been  in  my  place 
you  would  have  felt  as  I  did,  —  the  obliged  person. 
Just  think  what  a  boon  it  will  be  to  me  to  have  such 
companions.  They  arc  so  refined,  so  superior, 
so  —  ” 

“  New,”  interrupted  my  father.  “  Well,  my  dear, 
lend  them  the  horses  and  the  house  too,  if  you  like.” 

“  Oh  !  papa ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  should 
like  to  do,  —  that  we  ought  to  do,  indeed ;  and  that 
is,  to  make  a  party  for  them.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  my  father,  philosophically ; 
“  make  away.” 

“  What  shall  it  be,  papa ;  a  dinner  or  a  ball  ?  ” 

I  asked  the  question  deferentially  enough,  but  a 
ball  I  had  set  my  heart  upon,  and  a  ball  I  deter¬ 
mined  it  should  be. 

“  Do  they  want  to  begin  dancing  directly,  Katie  ? 
Don’t  you  think  they  ’re  a  little  tired  with  their  jour¬ 
ney  ?  Suppose  you  strengthen  them  with  a  dinner 
first  before  you  put  such  delicate,  town-enervated 
ladies  to  tlm  frightful  fatigue  of  a  country  ball. 
Don’t  you  think  that  would  bo  the  wisest  plan, 
eh  ?  ” 

“  Decidedly  it  will,  papa.  We  ’ll  have  the  dinner 
now  at  once.  And  I  may  have  may  ball  soon  after ; 
may  n’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  you  may.  Miss  Dalrymple,”  replied  my 
father :  adding,  a  moment  after,  with  an  increase  of 
tenderness  in  his  voice  and  manner,  “And  I  hope, 
darling,  that  as  it  will  be  your  first  ball,  —  the  first 
you ’ve  given,  I  mean,  —  that  you  will  enjoy  it  heart¬ 
ily,  whether  the  Clevelands  do  or  not” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  short  conversation,  that 
I  had  no  harsh  parent  to  deal  with.  That  fai't,  in¬ 
deed,  must  have  been  apparent  from  the  moment  I 
stated  that  I  had  offered  the  strangers  the  run,  so  to 
say,  of  my  father’s  stables. 

Ethel  and  Maude  Cleveland  were  delightful  girls. 
Tliey  seemed  to  have  been  in  society  everywhere. 
Young  as  their  mother  said  they  were,  they  could 
speak  of  seasons  in  Txmdon  and  Paris ;  of  months 
in  Rome  and  Naples,  at  German  spas,  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  watering-places.  They  sang,  played,  and  talked 
themselves  into  the  warmest  corner  of  my  heart. 
Their  friendship  fascinated  me,  and  caused  every 
one  else  to  seem  dull,  tame,  and  unprofitable.  In  a 
fortnight  I  adored  them ;  and  my  ponies  had  trav¬ 
elled  more  miles  a  day  in  their  service  than  ever 
the  pretty,  spirited  little  bays  had  been  called  upon 
to  perform  before.  They  were  fearless,  dashing, 
rather  reck!e.s8  riders.  I  was  too  pleased  at  being 
one  of  the  party  in  these  equestrian  excursions  to 
at  all  regard  a  circumstance  that  preyed  deeply  on 
the  mind  of  the  head  groom. 

This  circumstance  was  that  the  horses  almost  al¬ 
ways  came  home  covered  with  foam.  By  the  time 
the  day  of  the  dinner  arrived  I  was  established  as 
their  intimate  friend. 

We  had  a.sked  all  the  principal  people  around  to 
meet  the  new  inhabitants  of  Eaglcsbourne,  and 
never  did  new-comers  ivin  more  golden  opinions. 
Every  one  was  delighted  with  and  flattered  by  the 
notice  of  the  titled  widow  .md  her  beautiful  daugh¬ 


ters.  From  that  evening  they  might  have  lived  one 
round  of  such  dissipation  as  the  neighborhooil  afford¬ 
ed.  Invitations  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  they  graciously  accepted  as  many  as  they 
could,  always  kindly  offering  to  take  me  with  them,— 
in  other  words,  being  good  enough  to  allow  me  a  .seat 
in  my  father’s  carriage,  which  they  alwaj's  bon-owed 
on  these  occasions.  With  a  total  absence  of  pom¬ 
posity  that  wa.s  most  engaging,  they  never  affected  to 
make  the  smallest  return  fur  all  these  attentions 
which  were  so  slavishly  paid  them. 

My  father,  who  was,  as  a  rule,  rather  slow  to  form 
new  friendships,  soon  went  heartily  hand  in  hand 
with  me  as  regarded  the  Clevelands. 

“I  am  afraid,  Katie,”  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
“  that  the  Clevelands  are  not  too  well  off  for  people 
of  their  rank  and  station.  Lady  Catherine  has  been 
here  this  morning.  (By  the  by,  she  asked  if  I 
thought  you  could  spare  her  your  phaeton  this  after¬ 
noon  at  three.  I  said  I  was  sure  you  would ;  so  I ’ve 
given  James  orders.  You  need  not  trouble  your¬ 
self.)  As  I  was  saying.  Lady  Catherine  has  been 
here,  and,  from  a  hint  she  let  fall,  I  gathered  she  has 
had  some  disappointment  about  remittances.  Man¬ 
age  it  as  delicately  as  you  can,  Katie  ;  but  just  find 
out,  and  ask  her  to  allow  me  to  be  her  banker,  if 
such  is  the  case.” 

Such  was  the  case,  —  so  at  least  said  solemn, 
noble-looking  Lady  Catherine,  speaking  with  as 
much  dignity  of  her  temporary  embaiTassinents  as 
an  unjustly  dethroned  queen  might  of  the  lands  that 
had  been  hers.  The  ice  once  broken,  she  did  my 
father  the  honor  of  allowing  him  to  bo  her  banker 
very  frequently,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his 
gtmerosity  by  never  offering  to  repay  him. 

Papa  had  said  that  “I  need  not  trouble  myself 
about  giving  orders  as  to  my  phaeton.”  Ho  was 
right.  In  a  very  little  time  my  cherished  pony- 
chmsc  was  a  small  trouble,  or  pleasure,  cither,  to  me. 
I  was  so  elegantly  ousted  that  I  could  find  no  fault 
Ethel  was  very  fond  of  driving.  “  Would  I  let  her 
drive  ?  ”  To  this  I  rather  grimly  agreed,  for  I  did 
not  like  giving  up  the  reins.  Then  succeeded  a 
proposition  on  the  part  of  Lady  Catherine  that  I 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  one  of  their  own  foot¬ 
men  have  the  back  seat,  as,  “  if  Ethel  drove,  she 
would  wish  them,  for  safety's  sake,  to  have  a  man 
with  them.”  As  neither  of  the  Miss  Clevelands  in¬ 
tended  giving  up  their  places,  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  I  must  give  up  mine.  I  did  so,  and  was  re- 
wanletT  for  the  sacrifice  by  three  sweet  smiles,  all 
exactly  alike,  from  the  mother  and  her  daughters. 

Months  rolled  away.  Two  years  had  elaj>sed 
since  the  Cleveland  family  had  taken  Eaghssbourne, 
tind  during  all  this  time  our  intercourse  had  been 
more  than  cortlial  and  friendly.  We  were  insepa¬ 
rable  almost.  For  a  long  time  Lady  Catherine  had 
exercised  the  most  unUmnded  authority  over  eveiy- 
thing  of  ours  that  she  could  use.  In  the  winter  she 
would  invite  her  friends  to  come  and  spen<l  the  day 
with  her,  and  invariably  bring  them  over  to  Wylaugh 
to  dinner.  And  in  the  summer  she  was  the  promoter 
of  a  series  of  picnics  to  which  no  one  came  whom 
she  did  not  ask,  and  to  which  no  one  was  expected 
to  contribute  but  my  father. 

“  Your  papa  ought  to  take  a  house  in  town,  my 
dear,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  season.  I  shoiihl 
be  very  happy  to  stay  with  you  and  take  you  out. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  must  really  do  it.” 

“  I  ’ll  tiiink  about  it,”  my  father  said  when  I  a.skcd 
him.  And  in  thinking  about  it  these  two  years 
slipped  over  our  heads,  and  here  we  were  on  the 
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brink  of  the  third  season,  —  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
usually  all-powerful  Lady  Catherine’s  repeated  as¬ 
surances  that  “  he  ought  to  do  it.” 

But  this  year  it  was  determined  upon  and  settled 
that  we  should  take  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  squares  in  London,  and  Lady  Catherine 
graciously  consented  to  take  up  (with  her  daughters, 
of  course)  her  abode  with  us  as  head  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  for  the  purpose  of  chaperoning  me.  I 
was  dearer  than  ever  to  the  whole  Cleveland  fam- 

I  was  very  full  of  joyful  anticipation  about  the 
new  prospect  of  happiness,  or  pleasure,  at  least, 
which  was  opening  for  me.  Lady  Catherine’s  sta¬ 
tion  would,  as  they  carefully  impressed  upon  me, 
be  such  a  great  advantage.  They  never  said  any¬ 
thing  about  the  advantage  my  father’s  wealth 
would  be  to  them.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that 
they  were,  d(«pite  the  two  footmen,  in  very  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances. 

A  house  was  taken  in  a  most  unexceptionable 

Suarter.  I  felt  my  ignorance  of  what  were  or- 
)u<lo.x  and  fiishionable  localities  in  London  most 
painfully  as  Lady  Catherine  and  her  daughters 
talked  glibly  about  where  we  could  live  and  where 
we  could  not.  We  were  all  sailing  with  the  stream, 
though,  and  most  completely  satisfied  with  each  oth¬ 
er.  Aly  father,  liberal  as  he  was  rich,  had  entreated 
Lady  Catherine  to  allow  all  the  expenses  the  Misses 
Cleveland  would  be  put  to  in  the  way  of  dresses, 
jewelry,  &c.,  to  fall  upon  him,  and  pre»ed  into  the 
small  and  by  no  means  unwilling  hands  of  the  lady, 
bank-note's  to  a  largo  amount  as  he  said  it.  In  all 
respects  during  the  ensuing  season  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  I  was.  Tlie  airangements  gave  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

It  wanted  only  a  week  of  our  starting  for  the 
scenes  of  promised  and,  to  me,  unknown  delights, 
when  I  drove  over  to  Eaglesbourne  one  morning  to 
talk  over  our  plans  and  to  see  if  I  could  be  useful  to 
them  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  with  the  means 
of  locomotion.  It  was  early  in  May,  and  every¬ 
thing  around  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  my  own 
heart.  I  was  used  te  enter  unannounced  now,  and 
make  my  way  straight  to  my  friends.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  murmuring  stir  in  the  house 
this  morning, — a  sort  of  subdued  bustle  that  struck 
me  as  being  peculiar.  The  footmen,  who  were 
usually  in  the  last  stage  of  lassitude,  were  speaking 
together  in  eager  whispers.  'There  were  animated, 
lively  tones  proceeding  from  the  morning  room,  to 
which  I  was  advancing.  Pushing  open  the  door  I 
entered,  and  at  once  felt  that  there  was  a  change, 
—  a  change  that  would  not  be  pleasant  to  me  even. 
How  rapidly  I  felt  the  change  and  its  nature !  my 
heart  sank,  for  some  reason,  before  my  foot  was  well 
over  the  threshold.  Flashed  across  my  mind  the 
many  hours  I  had  spent  in  that  room;  the  hour 
when  I  first  saw  them  there ;  the  love  I  had  given 
them  so  freely;  the  trust  and  confidence  I  had 
bestowed  so  unreservedly  upon  them.  All  these 
flashed  through  my  heart  and  brain  as  I  stepped 
over  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  saw  the  ani¬ 
mated  and  slightly  flushed  faces  of  my  friends. 

The  hands  were  held  out  to  me  as  of  old,  but 
there  was  a  something  wanting.  No  lack  of  polite¬ 
ness  ;  rather  more  of  that,  indeed,  than  is  customary 
between  such  very  intimate  friends.  I  was  chilled, 
shaken,  for  some  reason,  and  when  Lady  Catherine 
said,  “Do  be  seated.  Miss  Dalrymple,”  I  was  so 
astonished,  so  staggered,  that  I  sat  down  from  sheer 
surprise. 


“We  are  so  sorry,”  began  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  same  moment,  afle:*  having  exchanged 
glances  and  hesitated  as  to  which  should  begin ; 
and  then  they  all  stopped. 

“  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  Do  tell  me ;  you  seem  so  strange.” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so,”  replied  Miss 
Cleveland,  rather  coolly.  “  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
Kate,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  alter  our  arrange¬ 
ments.”  > 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  won’t  go  to 
London  after  all  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  By  no  means,”  skid  Miss  Cleveland,  who  seemed 
to  be  elected  spokeswoman  by  general  consent; 
“  but  circumstances  have  arisen  to  make  it  desirable, 
essential  indeed,  that  we  should  have  a  house  of  our 
own  in  town.  1  hope  our  withdrawal  will  not  spoil 
your  plans.” 

My  friends  clearly  did  not  intend  giving  me  the 
benefit  of  their  superior  station  on  my  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  world,  which  they  had  been  so  eager 
to  offer  when  on  me  it  depended  whether  they  should 
taste  the  pleasures  of  that  world  or  not  I  felt 
ashamed,  but  not  for  myself. 

“  The  fact  is,”  said  Lady  Catherine,  decisively, 
“  that  just  as  I  was  going  to  write  a  note  to  your 
father,  telling  him  that  I  shrank  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  having  to  take  care  of  another  young  lady 
besides  my  daughters,  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
family  solicitor  informing  me  of  the  death  of  an  old 
uncle  of  mine,  who  has  left  us  a  very  handsome 
property.  A  very  handsome  property  indeed  it  is ; 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  only  due  to  him  to  come  before 
the  world  again  in  corresponding  style.  Fortunately 
no  one  ever  heard  of  him,  so  we  need  not  go  into 
mourning.” 

My  pride  was  in  arms  as  I  rose  to  come  away.  I 
had  been  humble  enough  when  conferring  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  now  they  wanted  me  no  longer.  I  felt  no 
embarrassment  now  before  the  titled  lady  who 
could  utter  such  noble  sentiments  with  respect  to 
her  dead  relative.  He  had  served  her  turn,  and 
would  be  despised  and  forgotten  as  others  would  be 
who  had  done  the  same. 

“  Good  morning,”  I  said,  quietly,  with  no  trem¬ 
bling  voice  now.  “  You  are  quite  right,  I  think,  and 
I ’m  sure  papa  will  think  so  too.  Good  morning.” 

“  Good  morning,”  they  all  chorused ;  “  very 
likely  we  shall  not  see  you  again ;  we  go  to  town 
almost  directly.” 

“  Very  probably  you  will  not,  then,”  I  replied.  I 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  add,  “  unless  you  want  anything 
of  us  ” ;  but  I  refrained  from  uttering  the  mean  re¬ 
proach.  When  I  gained  the  hall  door  I  turned  to 
take  my  last  look,  as  I  thought,  of  the  interior  of 
Eaglesbourne. 

“  Don’t  cry,  Katie,”  my  father  said  fondly  to  me 
when  I  had  finished  the  recital  of  my  disappoint¬ 
ments  (the  not  going  to  London  was  far  from  being 
the  keenest).  “  Don’t  cry,  my  dear  Katie,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  as  the  indignant  tears  rose  to  my  eyes  and 
fell  over  my  cheek ;  “  you  shall  go  up  to  town,  and 
I  must  go  out  with  you  myself.  Miss  Dalrymple  will 
shine  enough  without  needing  any  reflected  light,”  he 
added,  proudly  ;  “  but  I  confess,  Katie,  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed  at  finding  those  women  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  false  all  this  time.” 

“  I  hope  they  will  not  come  back  to  Eaglesbourne, 
papa.  I  shall  hate  the  place  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  it  for  the  future.” 

“  I  hope  they  will  not  come  back,  as  you  say,  Ka¬ 
tie  ;  but  surely  you  arc  npt  going  to  hate  the  mem- 
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ory  of  Arthur  Mainwaring ;  he ’s  connected  with  the 
place,  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Well,  well,  papa,  I  except  him  then ;  but  I 
shall  never  again,  never  enter  or  think  of  Eagles- 
boume  with  anything  like  pleasure.” 

I  got  over  the  sore  feeling  in  time,  and  entered 
upon  *ny  London  life  with  lar  keener  anticipations 
of  delight  than  I  could  have  supposed  I  should  expe¬ 
rience  when  the  Clevelands  looked  coldly  upon  me. 
My  father  had  many  friends  in  a  good  position,  and 
these  were  all  wilUng  enough  to  smile  upon  and 
pay  every  attention  to  his  daughter  and  heiress.  I 
learned  the  Clevelands’  addivss  after  I  had  been 
about  a  fortnight  in  town,  and  thinking,  hoping  that 
I  might  have  Men  mistaken  in  attributing  any  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  being  unkind  to  me  on  their 
part  when  I  had  last  seen  them,  I,  after  long  con¬ 
sultation  with  my  father,  set  off  to  call  upon 
them. 

I  had  really  and  truly  liked  the  Clevelands,  and 
I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  with  pleasuie  as,  on  drawing 
up  at  their  door,  I  caught  sight  of  Ethel’s  graceful 
form  disappearing  through  the  sash-window  that 
opened  on  to  the  flower-laden  balcony.  They 
flushed  even  more  hotly  when  a  footman,  one  of  the 
same  who  had  lived  with  them  at  Eaglesboumc, 
came  forward  and  stud  they  were  “  not  at  home.” 
I  tried  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  was  a 
general  order,  and  that  had  they  known  that  I  was 
their  visitor  they  would  have  admitted  me.  I  trieil 
to  take  comfort  in  this  thought;  but  the  elegant 
shell-like  carriage  my  loving  father  had  given  me 
had  lost  its  charm  and  power  to  please  as  its  wheels 
bore  me  swiftly  away  ^m  the  house  of  my  former 
friends . 

Days  p^ed,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  Cleve¬ 
lands.  They  became  weeks,  and  then  I  reluctantly 
believed  that  they  did  indeed  mean  to  cut  their  old 
country  friend.  I  would  catch  cloudy  glimpses  of 
them  in  the  streets,  at  flower-shows,  and  at  the 
opera,  but  they  never  saw  me.  And  I  sighed  over 
the  hollowness  of  things  in  general,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  contrived  to  enjoy  myself  very  much  indeed. 

One  night,  on  coming  out  into  the  gallery  from 
our  box  at  the  opera,  leaning  on  my  father’s  arm,  I 
saw  slightly  in  advance  of  me  the  tall,  slight  form, 
and  small,  fair,  glossy  head  of  Ethel  Cleveland. 
Her  almost  regal  beauty  was  done  full  justice  to 
and  enhanced  by  the  rich  robes  and  jewels  she  wore, 
and  never  had  I  seen  her  look  more  striking  than 
she  did  now,  her  transparent  cloak  shading  but  not 
concealing  her  polished  shoulders  and  exquisite 
dress  over  which  it  fell  away  in  long,  graceful 
sweeping  folds.  Her  hand  was  resting  on  the  arm 
of  a  tall,  distinguished-looking,  bronzed  and  bearded 
man,  who  immediately  gave  me  the  impression  of 
having  appeared  to  me  in  some  exceedingly  indis¬ 
tinct  dream.  But  my  interest  was  all  centred  on 
the  beautiful  girl  who  was  bestowing  all  her  atten¬ 
tion  on  this  handsome  stranger,  giving  him  so  many 
and  such  kind  smiles  that  I  immediately  concluded 
he  must  be  the  possessor  of  countless  horses  and 
numberless  phaetons.  My  interest  centred  wholly 
on  her  until,  with  a  start  of  surprise  and  exclama¬ 
tion  of  joy,  my  father  cried,  “  Arthur  Mmnwaring ; 
Katie,  don’t  you  know  him  ?  ” 

The  next  moment  the  long-absent  lord  of  Eagles- 
boume  was  grasping  my  father’s  hand  and  bowing 
to  the  “  little  Katie  ”  he  seemed  very  much  aston¬ 
ished  at  finding  a  woman. 

“  Don’t  you  know  the  Clevelands  ?  ”  he  stud,  after 
a  minute  or  two,  as  Lady  Catherine  and  her  daugh¬ 


ter  kept  their  heads  sedulously  turned  away  from 
us,  “  and  they ’ve  had  my  place  so  long.” 

“  We  did  when  they  were  at  Eagle^ume,”  said 
my  father,  laughing.  “  Come  to  us  to-morrow.  Main- 
waring,  and  then,  perhaps,  Katie  will  make  you 
understand  how  those  people’s  memories  have  been 
affected  since  they  came  up  here,  and  why  she 
does  n’t  care  to  have  them  as  neighbors  again.” 

“  You  won’t  have  them  at  Eaglesboumc,  as  ten¬ 
ants  of  mine,  that  is,  any  more.” 

Something  jarred  upon  me  as  he  spoke.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  at  the  time,  but  a  painful 
chord  was  struck  even  while  I  was  receiving  the 
assurance  that  Lady  Catherine  Cleveland  would  not 
again  be  a  tenant  at  Eaglesbourne. 

The  following  day  Air.  Mainwaring  came  and 
dined  with  us.  Aly  father  had  been  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  learnt  the  cause  of  his  (to  us)  unex¬ 
pected  return  to  England.  He  had  been  conducting 
some  explorations  in  the  East  on  behalf  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  remuneration  for  his  services  had  been 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  return  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man.  The  heavy  mortgage  his  fether  had 
incurrM  on  the  Eaglesbourne  estates,  and  which  had 
crippled  his  young  son  when  he  first  came  into  the 
property,  and  caused  him  to  contract  fresh  debts,  — 
this  heavy  mortgage  Arthur  Mainwaring  was  now 
able  to  pay  off.  And  he  was  now  coming  amongst 
us  again,  the  last  Of  the  old  stock,  in  a  position  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Mainwarings. 

From  the  conversation  of  my  father  and  his  guest, 
—  a  conversation  in  which,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  I  was  totally  unable  to  join,  a  circumstance 
I  regretted  bitterly,  as  I  feared  Arthur  Mainwaring 
would  in  consequence  thnik  me  stupid,  —  from  their 
conversation  I  gathered  that,  short  as  had  been  his 
time  in  London,  he  was  already  exceedingly  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  Clevelands.  As  soon  as  we  became 
aware  of  this  fact,  we  both,  my  father  and  myself, 
refrained  from  saying  anything  that  could  be  taken 
as  implying  the  mildest  censure  of  their  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  anything  but  disinterested  conduct.  He 
spoke  of  them  with  strong  admiration,  —  with  more 
than  strong  admiration  I  thought  as  I  listened  to 
his  praises  of  their  grace  and  versatile  talents,  and 
polished,  high-bred  manners.  There  was  one  spark 
which  I  tried,  how  fondly,  to  fan  into  a  flame  of 
comfort  for  me,  and  that  was,  that  his  praises  were 
bestowed  with  equal  warmth  on  Ethel  and  Maud. 
Has  thb  last  sentence  betrayed  the  secret  of  why 
it  had  jarred  upon  my  heart  when  he  uttered  that 
sentence  which  assured  me  that  Eaglesbourne  would 
never  again  receive  the  Clevelands  “  as  tenants  ”  ? 
My  heart  palpitated  almost  audibly  as  the  thought 
ran  like  fire  through  my  brain  that  Eaglesbourne 
might  receive  either  Ethel  or  Maud  as  its  mistress. 

How  I  listened  and  watched  for  papa  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring  to  join  me  as  I  sat  alone  in  mv  draw¬ 
ing-room  that  night!  I  was  agitated,  restless,  al¬ 
most  unhappy,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why. 
Arthur  had  been  the  hero  of  my  childhood,  and  now 
he  had  come  before  me  again  so  very  unexpectedly, 
and  was  so  unlike  my  recollections  of  him. 

This,  I  told  myself,  was  the  cause  of  my  quick¬ 
ened  pulse  and  flushing  cheek.  But  this  was  not  all. 
I  could  not  cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  it  was. 
Could  it  be  jealousy  of  the  former  acquaintances 
who  had  taken  me  and  used  me  as  long  as  it  suited 
them  and  then  dropped  me  ?  Could  it  oe  the  litde, 
petty,  mean,  vulgar  feminine  jealousy  of  not  liking 
to  see  girls  who  bad  slighted  me  win  a  man  so  su¬ 
perior  as  he  was  in  every  way  ?  (for  I  at  once,  and 
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without  the  smallest  hesitation,  decided  that  Mr.  | 
Main  waring  was  “superior  in  every  way”).  Scarcely. 

I  could  have  seen  them  wed  dukes  or  earls  without 
a  sigh.  I  could  not  even  delude  myself  into  the 
belief  of  the  pang  being  caused  by  any  extra 
feeling  of  magnanimity  for  a  wise,  good  man  being 
taken  in  by  a  superficial,  heartless  woman  of  fashion, 
for  I  could  have  seen  any  other  wise  and  good  man 
so  victimized  without  a  thought  of  pity  for  him. 
But  it  stung  me  to  think  that  Arthur  Mainwaring 
should  be  such  a  victim.  It  stung  me  to  the  quick 
that  he  should  be  so  intimate  with  them.  He  would 
learn  from  them  to  despise  me,  1  thought,  and  I 
writhed  under  the  thought.  But  gloomy  fears  for 
the  future  tied  as  I  heard  his  step  approaching  the 
drawing-room  door.  This  evening,  the  present, 
would  be  mine  at  least,  whatever  time  to  come 
might  bring  forth  for  the  Clevelands.  I  made  in¬ 
stantaneous  but  firm  resolves  to  erase  the  impression 
of  stiipiility  I  had  given  him  by  talking  to  him  now. 
My  spirits  rose.  I  felt  happy  with  a  new-born  hap¬ 
piness  I  had  never  before  dreamt  of.  Remember¬ 
ing  how  much  I  had  been  thinking  for  the  last  hour 
of  this  almost  stranger,  the  color  came  flashing  into 
my  face  as  be  and  my  father  entered  the  room,  and 
I  turned  towards  our  guest  with  some  trifling  re¬ 
mark  about  the  heat  of  the  evening.  But  it  mded 
away,  leaving  me,  I  felt  conscious,  almost  pallid  as 
he  said,  “  1  have  just  come  in  for  a  moment.  Miss 
Dalrymple,  to  say  good  night.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  so  early,  but  I  am  engaged  to  the 
Clevelands.” 

As  I  shook  hands  with  him,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
raged  in  my  heart  against  these  Clevelands,  these 
summer  friends  of  mine.  They  were  going  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way,  it  seemed.  Tliis  evening  was 
theirs,  —  this  evening,  that  for  the  last  hour  1  had 
thought  would  be  all  my  own. 

How  I  wandered  through  gray  Eaglesboume  in 
my  dreams  that  night.  I  was  always  there,  —  now 
b«ng  driven  over  by  Mr.  Mainwaring  and  Ethel, 
who,  seated  in  my  pony-chiuse,  were  imperiously 
ordering  me  to  go  off  their  grounds;  now  being 
walled  up  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the  dark  old  corri¬ 
dor  by  Maud. 

No  wonder  that  I  arose  in  the  morning  feverish 
and  ill.  My  father,  looking  at  my  heavy  eyes,  said 
the  “  gayety  had  been  too  much  for  me,  and  he  should 
soon  take  me  home.”  I  felt  that  to  go  away  from 
London  now  would  break  my  heart.  The  stagna¬ 
tion  of  Wylaugh  Hall,  where  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  think  how  those  people  were  enjoying 
themselves  ivith  him,  would  have  been  too  much. 
My  father  was  quickly  won  over  to  promise  that  I 
should  stay  as  long  as  I  liked,  and  then  he  sent  me 
out  to  “  get  the  air  and  some  roses  in  my  face.”  .... 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  our  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Mainwaring  that  I  was  roused  from  the 
train  of  feeble  meditations  Into  which  I  had  fallen  by 
the  entrance  of  the  two  Miss  Clevelands.  They 
were  so  volubly  friendly  that  I  was  silent  from  a.ston- 
ishment  for  a  minute,  the  next  I  recovered  myself  by 
a  mighty  effort.  The  way  I  immediately  accounted 
to  myself  for  their  tardy  civility  was  this,  “  He  is 
going  to  marry  one  of  them,  and  Insists  on  their  be¬ 
ing  polite  to  such  near  neighbors  as  we  shall  be.” 
This  was  not  a  thought  likely  to  infuse  much  warmth 
into  my  greeting.  But  nothing  would  repel  them 
now.  They  were  so  delighted  to  see  me  i^in,  they 
said,  and  had  been  so  annoyed  at  people,  relations, 
having  taken  up  their  time  so  entirely  that  they  had 


been  obliged  to  appear  to  neglect  me.  It  had  been 
in  appearance  only,  they  assured  me.  They  staged 
about  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  but  they  found  time 
to  say  they  “  would  be  so  happy  to  join  our  party  to 
Richmond  the  following  day.  Mr.  Mainwaring  had 
told  them  we  were  going.” 

I  could  not  refuse  them  what  they  could  so  mean¬ 
ly  a.sk.  So  my  anticipated  happy  afternoon  at 
Richmond  with  papa  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  was 
spoiled  by  this  unsought  addition  to  our  party. 

It  was  the  old  story  again.  I  did  not  understand 
their  motives  fully  then,  but  I  do  now.  They 
wanted  very  assiduously  to  cultivate  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  owner  of  Eaglesboume,  and  they  knew 
that  he  was  a  great  deal  with  us.  They  also  kindly 
wanted  to  preserve  him  from  falling  a  victim  to 
aught  but  Cleveland  charms.  Once  more  I  was 
their  “dear  Katie,”  but  not  once  more  did  I  put 
faith  in  them.  Their  presence  for  two  months  was 
absolutely  distasteful  to  me,  but  I  have  got  over  the 
feeling  now. 

I  have  said  it  was  the  old,  old  stoiy.  At  the  end  of 
two  feverish,  happy,  miserable  months  I  forgave  the 
Clevelands  unhesitatingly  and  completely  all  their 
sins  and  offences  against  me,  Katie  Dalrymple,  far 
more  completely  than  they  forgave  me  for  changing 
that  name  for  Mainwaring.  My  fears  and  doubts 
were  set  at  rest  Once  more  gray  E^^rle8bourae  was 
the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  world  to  me,  for  Arthur 
Mainwaring’s  first  visit  to  the  redeemed  home  of  his 
fathers  was  when  he  took  his  bride  down  there.  It 
is  small  wonder  that,  as  I  entered  that  dear  old  oaken 
hall,  where  the  dreary  ancestors  seemed  to  smile 
now,  that  I  could  bestow  unqualified  forgiveness  on 
those  who  had  caused  me  the  heart-ache  when  last  I 
had  quitted  it. 
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THE  SHADOW  LIGHTENED. 

Long  before  Mr.  Carruthers,  impelled  by  the  ir¬ 
resistible  force  of  routine,  which  not  all  the  concern, 
and  even  alarm,  occasioned  him  by  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers’s  condition  could  subdue,  had  Issued  forth  upon 
his  ilaily  tour  of  inspection,  Clare’s  letters  had  been 
safely  posteil,  by  her  own  hand,  at  the  village.  She 
had  slept  but  little  on  the  night  which  had  fallen  on 
her  first  experience  of  fear  and  grief ;  and  waking, 
at  dawn,  oppressed  by  a  heavy  sense  of  some  dimly 
understood  calamity,  she  had  recalled  it  all  in  a 
moment,  and,  having  hurriedly  dressed  herself,  she 
went  down  to  the  breakfast-room  and  let  herself  out 
through  the  window,  accompanied  by  her  d<^, 
whose  joyous  gambols  in  the  bright  morning  air  she 
did  not  notice.  That  morning  air  struck  chill  to 
the  weary  limbs  and  aching  heaid  of  the  sad,  bewil¬ 
dered  girl  as  she  pursued  her  rapid  way  through  the 
shrubbery,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  as  she  passed  hurriedly  along,  heart-sick 
and  yet  wandering  and  confused  in  her  thoughts. 

Her  walk  was  quite  solitary  and  uninterrupted. 
She  slid  the  letters  into  a  convenient  slit  of  a  win¬ 
dow-shutter  of  the  general  shop,  to  which  the  digni¬ 
ty  and  emoluments  of  a  post-office  were  attached, 
glanced  up  and  down  the  little  street,  listened  to 
certain  desultory  sounds  which  spoke  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  activity  in  adjacent  stable-yards,  and 
to  the  barking  with  which  some  vagabond  dogs  of 
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her  acquaintance  greeted  her  and  Cicsar,  satisfied 
herself  that  she  was  unobserved,  and  then  retraced 
her  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  largo  white¬ 
faced  clock  over  the  stables  at  Poynings  —  an  un¬ 
impeachable  instrument,  never  known  to  gain  or 
lose  within  the  memory  of  man  —  was  striking  six 
as  Clare  Carruthers  carefully  replaced  the  bolt  of 
the  breakfast-room  window  and  crept  up  stairs  again 
with  a  faint  flutter  of  satisfaction  that  her  errand 
had  been  safely  accomplished,  contending  with  the 
dreariness  and  dread  which  filled  her  heart.  She 
put  away  her  hat  and  cloak,  changed  her  dress, 
which  was  wet  with  the  dew,  and  sat  down  by  the 
door  of  the  room  to  listen  for  the  first  stir  of  hfe  in 
the  house. 

Soon  she  heard  her  uncle’s  step,  lighter,  less 
creaky,  than  usual,  and  went  out  to  meet  him. 
He  (Ud  not  show  any  surprise  on  seeing  her  so 
early,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  told  her  in  a 
moment  that  he  had  no  good  news  of  the  invalid  to 
communicate. 

“  Brookes  says  she  has  had  a  very  bad  night,”  he 
said,  gravely.  “I  am  going  to  send  for  Munns  at 
once,  and  to  telegraph  to  London  for  more  advice.” 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  state  of  subdued  creak,  and 
Clare,  in  increased  bewilderment  and  misery,  went 
to  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  room,  where  she  found  the 
reign  of  daimerous  illness  seriously  inaugurated. 

Doctor  Munns  came,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
a  grave  and  polite  gentleman  arrived  from  London, 
who  was  very  aflable,  but  rather  reserved,  and  who 
was  also  guilty  of  the  unaccountable  bad  taste  of 
suggesting  a  shock  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers’s  illness.  He  also  was  emphatically  corrected 
by  Mr.  Carruthers,  but  not  with  the  same  harshness 
which  had  marked  that  gentleman’s  reception  of 
Dr.  Munns’s  suggestion.  The  grave  gentleman  from 
London  made  but  little  addition  to  Dr.  Munns’s 
treatment,  declined  to  commit  himself  to  any  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  the  case,  and  went  away,  leaving 
Mr.  Carruthers  with  a  sensation  of  helplessness  and 
vague  injury,  to  say  nothing  of  downright  misery 
and  alarm,  to  which  the  Grand  Lama  was  entirely 
unaccustomed. 

Before  the  London  physician  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  Clare  and  her  uncle  had  met  at  breakfast,  and 
she  had  learned  all  there  was  to  be  known  on  the 
subject  which  had  taken  entire  and  terrible  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  Clare  now  that  she 
had  no  power  of  thinking  of  anything  else,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  only  yesterday  morning 
she  was  a  careless,  unconscious  girl  musing  over  a 
romantic  incident  in  her  life,  speculating  vaguely 
upon  the  possibility  of  any  result  accruing  from  it  in 
the  future,  and  feeling  as  far  removed  from  the 
Climes  and  dangers  of  life  as  if  they  had  no  exist¬ 
ence.  Now  she  took  her  place  opposite  her  uncle 
with  a  face  whose  pallor  and  expression  of  deep- 
seated  trouble  even  that  unobservant  and  self-en¬ 
grossed  potentate  could  not  fail  to  notice.  lie  did 
observe  the  alteration  in  Clare’s  looks,  and  was  not 
altogether  displeased  by  it.  It  'argued  deep  solici¬ 
tude  for  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings,  —  an  ex¬ 
tremely  proper  sentiment ;  so  Mr.  Carruthers  con¬ 
soled  his  niece,  after  his  stately  fashion,  acknowl¬ 
edging,  at  the  same  time,  the  unaccountable  vaga¬ 
ries  of  fever,  and  assuring  Clare  that  there  was 
nothing  infectious  in  the  case,  —  a  subject  on  which 
it  had  never  occurred  to  the  girl  to  feel  any  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  had  a  very 
great  dread  of  illness  of  every  kind,  and  a  supersti¬ 
tious  reverence  for  the  medical  art.  The  conversa¬ 


tion  WM  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers’s  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  the  murder  and  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
moting  his  own  importance  in  connection  with  it. 
Clare’s  pale  face  turned  paler  as  her  uncle  took  up 
the  first  letter  of  the  number  presented  to  him  by 
Thomas,  footman,  that  oflicial  looking  peculiarly  in¬ 
telligent  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  Tetter  bore  the 
magic  inscription,  “  On  Her  Majesty’s  Service," 
ami  the  seal  of  the  Home  Ofiice. 

Mr.  Carruthers  took  some  time  to  read  the  letter 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  gold  eye-glasjes.  It  came 
from  Mr.  Dalrymple,  who  wrote  an  abnormally  bad 
hand  even  for  a  government  official,  —  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  Mr.  Carruthers  mentally  combined 
with  the  beard  of  which  he  retained  an  indignant 
remembrance  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age.  The  irrepressible  pompousness  of  the  man 
showed  itself  even  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  as  he 
perused  the  document,  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
table  under  the  hand  armed  with  the  eye-glasses. 

Clare  waited  breathless. 

“  Hem !  my  dear,"  ho  began,  “  this  letter  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  matter  I  mentioned  to  you  yester¬ 
day.  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  about  the  murder, 
and  the  inquiry  I  was  requested  by  the  government 
to  make  at  Amherst.” 

O  yes,  Clare  remembered;  she  had  been  very 
much  interested.  Had  anything  since  transpired  ? 

“  Nothing  of  am’  moment  This  letter  is  from 
Mr.  Dalrymple.  The  gentleman  who  came  here, 
as  I  told  you,  from  I^ord  Wolstenholme.” 

Clare,  still  breathless,  bowed.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  to  accelerate  Mr.  Carruthers’s  speech. 
He  was  not  to  be  hurried. 

“  He  writes  to  me  that  the  Home  Secretary  re¬ 
grets  very  much  the  failure  of  our  inquiries  at  Am¬ 
herst,  in  eliciting  any  information  concerning  the 
only  person  on  whom  suspicion  has  as  yet  alignted. 
He  informs  me  that,  as  1  expected,  and  as  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  you  yesterday  ”  —  Mr.  Carruthers  paused 
condescendingly  for  Clare’s  silent  gesture  of  assent 
—  “the  jury  at  the  coroner’s  inquest  —  it  closed 
yesterday  —  have  returned  an  open  verdict,  wilful 
murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown, 
and  the  police  have  been  instructed  to  use  all  possi¬ 
ble  vimlance  to  bring  the  criminal  to  light.” 

“  Have  they  learned  anything  further  about  the 
dead  man  ?  ”  asked  Clare,  with  a  timid  look,  half 
of  anxiety,  half  of  avoidance,  towards  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  not  yet  opened, 
and  which  no  member  of  the  family  would  have  i 
ventured  to  touch  unsanctioned  by  the  previous 
perusal  of  its  august  head. 

“  About  the  murdered  man  ?  No,  I  believe  not. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  further  informs  me  that  the  fur-lined 
coat,  and  all  the  other  less  remarkable  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  found  on  the  body,  are  placed  in  the  hamls  of  the 
police,  in  the  hope  of  future  identification.  There 
IS  nothing  more  to  be  done,  then,  that  I  can  see. 
Can  you  suggest  anything,  Clare  ?  ”  Mr.  Carruthers 
asked  the  question  in  a  tone  almost  of  banter,  as 
though  there  were  something  ridiculous  in  his  ex¬ 
pecting  a  suggestion  from  such  a  quarter,  but  with 
very  little  real  anxiety  nevertheless. 

“I  —  I  really  do  not  know,  uncle,”  returned 
Clare ;  “  I  cannot  tell.  You  are  quite  sure  Evans 
told  you  all  he  knew  ?  ” 

“  Everything,”  replied  Mr.  Carruthers.  “  The 
clew  fumisheu  by  the  coat  was  very  slight,  but  it 
was  the  only  one.  I  am  convinced,  myself,  tliat  the 
man  who  wore  the  coat,  and  was  last  seen  in  coin- 
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pany  with  the  murdered  m<an,  was  the  man  who 
committed  tlie  murder.”  Clare  shivered.  “But,” 
continued  Mr.  Carruthers,  in  an  argumentative 
tone,  “  the  thing  to  establish  is  the  identity  of  the 
man  who  wore  the  coat  with  the  man  who  bought 
it  six  weeks  ago.” 

A  bright  flush  rose  on  Clare’s  cheeks,  —  a  flush 
of  surprise,  of  hope.  “  Is  there  any  doubt  about 
that,  uncle  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  The  waiter  described 
the  man,  did  n’t  he  ?  Besides,  no  one  would  part 
with  an  overcoat  in  six  weeks.” 

“  That  is  by  no  means  certain,”  said  Mr.  Car- 
rutbers,  with  an  air  of  profound  wisdom.  “  Artists 
and  writers,  and  foreigners,  and,  generallpr,  people 
of  the  vagabond  kind,  sell  and  barter  their  clothes 
very  frequently.  The  young  man  whom  Evans 
describes  might  have  been  any  one,  from  his  pur¬ 
poseless,  indistinguishable  description ;  the  waiter’s 
memory  is  clearer,  as  is  natural,  being  newer.” 

“  And  what  is  the  description  he  gives  ?  ”  asked 
Clare,  faintly. 

“  You  will  find  it  in  the  weekly  paper,  my  dear,” 
returned  Mr.  Carruthers,  stretching  his  hand  out 
towards  the  daily  journal.  “Meantime,  let’s  see 
yesterday’s  proceedings.” 

Hope  had  arisen  in  Clare’s  heart.  Might  not  all 
her  fear  be  unfounded,  all  her  sufferings  vain? 
What  if  the  coat  had  not  been  purchased  by  Paul 
Ward  at  all  ?  She  tried  to  remember  exactly  what 
he  had  said,  in  the  few  jesting  words  that  had  passed 
on  the  subject.  Had  he  said  he  had  bought  it  at 
Amherst,  or  only  that  it  had  been  made  at  Am¬ 
herst?  By  an  intense  effort,  so  distracting  and 
painful  that  it  made  her  head  ache  with  a  sharp 
pain,  she  endeavored  to  force  her  memory  to  repro¬ 
duce  what  had  passed,  but  in  vain ;  she  remembered 
only  the  circumstance,  the  fatal  identification  of  the 
coat.  “  Artists  and  writers,”  her  uncle  had  said,  in 
his  disdainful  classification,  occasionally  made  cer¬ 
tain  odd  arrangements  concerning  their  garments, 
unknown  to  the  upper  classes,  to  whom  tmlors  and 
valets  appertain  of  right,  and  Paul  Ward  was  both 
a  writer  and  an  artist.  Might  ho  not  have  bought 
the  coat  from  an  acquaintance  ?  Men  of  his  class, 
she  knew,  often  had  iiueer  acquaintances ;  the  posses¬ 
sion  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  otherwise  glo¬ 
rious  career  of  art  and  literature,  —  people  who 
might  require  to  sell  their  coats,  and  be  equal  to 
doing  it. 

Yes,  there  was  a  hope,  a  possibility  that  it  might 
be  so,  and  the  girl  seized  on  it  with  avidity.  But, 
in  a  moment,  the  terrible  recollection  struck  her, 
that  she  was  considering  the  matter  at  the  wrong 
end.  Who  had  bought  tne  coat  made  by  Evans,  of 
Amherst,  and  what  had  been  its  intermediate  histo¬ 
ry,  were  things  of  no  import.  The  question  was,  in 
whose  possession  was  it,  when  the  unknown  man 
was  murdered  ?  Had  Paul  Ward  dined  with  him  at 
the  Strand  tavern  ?  Was  Paul  Ward  the  man  whom 
the  waiter  could  undertake  to  identify,  in  London  ?  If 
so — and  the  terrible  pang  of  the  conviction  that  so 
indeed  it  was,  returned  to  her  with  redoubled  force 
from  the  momentary  relief  of  the  doubt — the  dan¬ 
ger  was  in  Ixmdon,  not  there  at  Amherst ;  from 
the  waiter,  not  from  Evans.  Distracted  between 
the  horror,  overwhelming  to  the  innocent  mind  of 
the  young  girl,  to  whom  sin  and  crime  had  been 
hitherto  dim  and  distant  phantoms,  of  such  guilt 
attaching  itself  to  the  image  which  she  had  set  up 
for  the  romantic  worship  of  her  girlish  heart,  and 
the  urgent  terrified  desire  which  Me  felt  that,  how¬ 
ever  guilty,  he  might  escape, — nay,  the  more  firmly 

it- - - - 


she  felt  convinced  that  he  must  be  ^ilty,  the  more 
ardently  she  desired  it ;  —  Clare  Carruthers’s  gen¬ 
tle  breast  was  rent  with  such  unendurable  torture 
as  hardly  any  after-happiness  could  compensate  for 
or  efface.  All  this  time  Mr.  Carruthers  was  read¬ 
ing  the  newspaper,  and  at  length  he  laid  it  down, 
and  was  about  to  address  Clare,  when  the  footman 
entered  the  room,  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Evans, 
the  tailor,  from  Amherst,  wished  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  him  as  soon  as  convienlent.  With  much 
more  alacrity  than  he  usually  displayed,  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers  desired  that  Evans  should  be  shown  into  the 
library,  and  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  speak 
to  him  immediately. 

“  I  have  no  doubt,  Clare,  that  ho  has  come  about 
this  business,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers,  when  the  ser¬ 
vant  had  left  the  room.  With  this  consolatory  as¬ 
surance,  he  left  her  to  herself.  She  snatched  up 
the  newspaper,  and  read  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  previous  day  —  the  close  of  the  in¬ 
quest,  and  some  indignant  remarks  upon  the  impu¬ 
nity  with  which  so  atrocious  a  crime  had,  to  all 
appearance,  been  committed,  which  wound  up  with 
a  supposition  that  this  murder  was  destined  to  be 
included  in  the  number  of  those  mysteries  whose 
Impenetrability  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  assas¬ 
sin,  and  made  our  police  system  the  standing  jest  of 
continental  nations.  How  ardently  she  hoped,  how 
nearly  she  dared  to  pray,  that  it  might  indeed  be 
so ! 

She  lingered  in  the  breakfast-room  waiting  for  her 
uncle’s  return.  The  restlessness,  the  uncertainty  of 
misery,  were  upon  her ;  she  dreaded  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  yet  she  feared  solitude,  because  of 
the  thoughts,  the  convictions,  the  terrors,  which 
peopled  it.  Three  letters  lay  on  the  table  still  un¬ 
opened,  and  when  Clare  looked  at  them,  she  fimnd 
they  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Carruthers,  and  that 
two  of  the  three  were  from  America.  The  post¬ 
mark  on  each  was  New  York,  and  on  one  were 
stamped  the  words,  “  Too  late.” 

“  She  is  too  ill  to  read  any  letters  now,  or  even 
to  be  told  there  are  any,”  thought  Clare.  “  I  had 
better  put  them  away,  or  ask  my  uncle  to  do  so.” 

She  was  looking  at  the  third  letter,  which  was  from 
George  Dallas;  but  she  had  never  seen  his  writing, 
to  her  knowledge,  and  the  two  words,  which  he  h^ 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper  she  had  seen,  being  a 
Christian  and  surname,  aflbrded  her  no  opportunity 
of  recognizing  it  as  that  of  Paul  Ward ;  when  Mr. 
Carruthers  returned,  looking  very  pompous  and 
fussy. 

“  I  shall  communicate  with  the  Home  Office  im¬ 
mediately,”  he  began.  “  This  is  very  important. 
Evans  has  been  here  to  tell  me  he  has  read  all  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest,  and  the  waiter’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  suspected  Individual  tallies  precisely 
with  his  own  recollection  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
coat.” 

“  But,  uncle,”  said  Clare,  with  quick  intelligence, 
“  you  told  me  the  man’s  evidence  and  Evans’s  de¬ 
scription  were  os  vague  as  possible.  Indeed,  I  was 
quite  struck  by  what  you  said.  ‘  A  description  that 
describes  nothing,’  were  your  words.  And  don’t 
you  remember  telling  me  now  frequently  you  had 
observed  in  your  magisterial  capacity,  that  these 
people  never  could  be  depended  on  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  an  impression  or  a  circumstance  ? 
and  how  you  have  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  educated  and  unedu¬ 
cated  mind,  that  only  the  former  could  comprehend 
the  real  value  and  meaning  of  evidence  ?  Depend 
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on  it,  Evans  has  no  new  ground  for  his  conviction. 
He  has  been  reading  the  papers,  and  thinking  over 
the  importance  of  being  mixed  up  in  the  matter, 
until  he  has  persuaded  himself  into  this  notion. 
Don’t  you  recollect  that  is  just  what  you  said  you 
were  sure  he  would  do?  ” 

Mr.  Carruthers  did  not  remember  anything  of 
the  kind,  nor  did  Clare.  But  the  girl  was  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  the  lessons  which  strong  emotion 
teaches,  and  which  add  years  of  experience  to  hours 
of  life.  Instinctively  she  took  aidvantage  of  the 
weakness  of  her  uncle's  character,  which  she  com¬ 
prehended  without  acknowledging.  Mr.  Carruthers 
had  no  objection  to  the  imputation  of  superior  saga¬ 
city  conveyed  in  Clare’s  remark,  and  accepted  the 
suggestion  graciously;  he  was  particularly  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  had  drawn  that  acute  distinction 
between  the  educated  and  uneducated  mind.  It 
was  like  him,  he  tliought :  he  was  not  a  man  on 
whom  experience  was  wasted. 

“  Yes,  yes,  1  remember,  of  course,  my  dear,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Carruthers,  graciously;  “but  then,  you 
see,  however  little  I  may  think  of  Evans’s  notions 
cm  the  su^c^  I  am  bound  to  communicate  with  the 
Home  Office.  If  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  illness  did  not 
render  my  absence  improper  and  impossible,  I 
should  go  to  London  myself,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  Lord  Wobtenholme;  but,  as  I  cannot  do 
that,  I  must  write  at  once.”  Mr.  Carrutliers, 
in  his  secret  soul,  regarded  the  obligation  with  no 
little  dread,  and  would  have  been  grateful  for  a 
suggestion  which  he  would  not  have  condescend¬ 
ed  to  ask  for. 

“  Then  I  will  leave  you,  uncle,”  said  Clare,  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  effort  to  speak  as  cheerfully  as  possible, 
“to  your  task  of  telling  the  big  wigs  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  or  known  down  here. 
You  might  make  them  laugh,  if  such  solemn,  grand 
people  ever  laugh,  by  telling  them  how  the  rural 
mind  believes  two  vaguenesses  to  make  a  certainty, 
and  make  them  grateful  that  Evans  came  to  you, 
and  not  to  them,  with  his  mare’s  nest  corrobora¬ 
tive  evidence.’* 

Clare’s  fur  face  was  sharpened  with  anxiety  as 
she  spoke,  despite  the  brightness  of  her  tone,  and 
she  had  narrowly  watched  the  effect  of  her  words. 
Her  nncle  felt  that  they  conveyed  precisely  the  hint 
he  required,  and  was  proportionally  relieved. 

“  Of  cxiurse,  of  course,”  he  answered  in  his  grand¬ 
est  manner;  and  Clare  moved  towards  the  door, 
when,  remembering  the  letters,  she  said,  — 

“  There  are  some  letters  for  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
uncle.  I  fancy  she  is  too  ill  to  see  them.  Two  are 
from  America ;  will  you  take  them  ?  ” 

“  I  take  them,  Clare,  why  ?  ”  asked  her  uncle,  in 
a  tone  of  dignified  surprise. 

“  Onlv  b^ause,  being  foreign  letters,  I  thought 
they  might  require  attention,  —  that’s  all,”  said 
Clare,  feding  herself  rebuked  for  a  vulgarity.  “  They 
come  from  New  Yoric.” 

“  Probably  from  Mr.  Felton,”  said  Mr.  Cairu- 
thers,  pointing  the  gold  eye-glas^  at  the  letters  in 
Clare’s  hand  with  dignified  coldness,  but  making  no 
attempt  to  look  at  them  nearer.  “  You  had  better 
lay  them  aside,  or  give  them  to  Brookes  or  Dixon. 
1  never  meddle  with  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  family  cor¬ 
respondence.” 

Clare  made  her  escape  with  the  letters,  feeling 
as  if  her  ears  had,  moruly  speaking,  been  boxed ; 
and  diverted,  for  a  little,  by  the  sensation  from  the 
devouring  anxiety  she  had  felt  that  Mr.  Carruthers 
should  communicate  in  the  tone  which  she  had 


tried  to  insinuate  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Home 
Office. 

The  door  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  room  was  open 
and  the  curtain  partly  withdrawn,  when  Clare 
reacheil  it  She  c^led  softly  to  Dixon,  but  received 
no  rtiply-  Then  she  went  in,  and  found  the  house¬ 
keeper  agun  in  attendance  upon  the  patient  To  her 
inquiries  she  received  from  Mrs.  Brookes  very  dis¬ 
couraging  replies,  and  the  old  woman  stated  her 
conviction  strongly  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very 
bad  business,  and  that  Clarb  had  much  better  go  to 
the  Sycamores. 

“  You  can’t  do  any  good  here.  Miss  Carruthers,” 
said  the  old  woman ;  and  Clare  thought  she  had 
never  heartl  her  spesik  so  sternly  and  harshly.  “  I 
don’t  know  that  any  one  can  do  any  good ;  but  you 
can’t,  anyhow,  and  the  fever  may  be  catching.” 

Clare’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  only  because  she 
loved  Mrs.  Carruthers,  not  only  because  another 
trouble  was  added  to  the  crushing  misery  that  had 
fallen  upon  her,  but  also  because  it  hurt  her  gentle 
nature  keenly  to  feel  herself  of  no  account. 

“  No,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  know  I  am  of 
no  use,  Mrs.  Brookes.  I  am  not  her  child.  If  I 
were,  I  should  not  be  expected  to  leave  her.  And,” 
she  added,  bitterly,  for  the  first  time  treading  on 
the  forbidden  ground,  “  more  than  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  me  her  son  might  be  with  her  now,  perhaps.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  pray,”  whispered  Mrs.  Brookes, 
with  a  frightened  glance  at  the  bed ;  “  don’t  say  that 
word  !  She  may  hear  and  understand  more  than 
we  think.” 

Clare  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment,  but  obeyed 
her,  and  asked  no  questions. 

“  These  came  just  now,”  she  said  ;  “  my  uncle 
desired  me  to  give  them  to  you.” 

She  put  the  letters  into  the  old  woman’s  hand, 
and  crossed  the  room,  leaving  it  by  the  opposite 
door,  which  communicated  with  Mn.  Carrutners’s 
dressing-room.  A»  she  passed  through  the  inner 
apartment,  which  i^ned  on  the  corridor,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  the  portrait  of  George  Dallas,  which 
bad  hung  upon  the  wall  as  long  as  she  remembered 
the  room,  was  no  longer  there. 

The  hidden  anguish  in  her  own  heut,  the  secret 
which  was  crushing  her  own  young  spirit,  made  the 
girl  quick  to  see  and  interpret  any  sign  of  similar 
sorrow  and  mystery. 

“  Mrs.  Brookes  has  taken  away  her  son’s  picture," 
Clare  thought,  as  she  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
“  and  she  dreads  his  name  being  mentioned  in  her 
presence.  Dr.  Munns  asked  if  she  had  had  a  shock, 
and  seemed  to  impute  her  illness  to  something  of 
the  kind.  There  is  something  wrong  with  George 
Dallas,  and  the  two  know  it.” 

When  Miss  Carruthers  left  her,  Mrs.  Brookes 
broke  the  seal  of  one  of  the  letters  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  and  read  its  contents,  standing 
shielded  from  any  posrible  observation  by  the  inva¬ 
lid  by  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  letter  con¬ 
tained  only  a  few  lines : 

“  /  am  going  away,  out  of  England,  for  a  little 
tokile,  my  dearest  mother”  George  Dallas  wrote. 
“  It  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  my  business ; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  would  he  so  when  I  last  commu¬ 
nicated  with  you.  Write  to  me  at  the  subjoined  ad¬ 
dress  ;  your  letter  wUl  be  forwarded.”  The  address 
given  was  Routh’s,  at  South  Molton  Street. 

The  old  woman  sighed  heavily  as  she  read  the 
letter,  and*  then  resumed  her  attendance  on  her 
patient. 

The  day  waned,  the  London  physician  came  and 
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went.  The  household  at  Foynings  learned  little  of 
their  mistress’s  state.  There  was  little  to  be  learned. 
That  night  a  letter  was  written  to  (ieorge  Dallas,  by 
Mrs.  Brookes,  wliich  was  a  harder  task  to  the  poor 
old  woman  than  she  had  ever  been  called  u[)on  to 
fulfil.  With  infinite  labor,  she  wrote  as  follows : 

«  My  dear  Master  George.  Your  letter  has  come, 
go  I  know  you  are  not  in  England,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  some  one  else  may  see  this.  Your 
mother  is  very  ill,  in  conseijuence  of  what  she  has 
seen  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  bad  as 
it  seems,  though  how  bad  that  is,  thank  God,  no  one 
but  your  mother  and  I  know,  or  can  ever  know,  I 
hope  and  trust.  Think  of  all  the  strongest  and 
most  imploring  things  I  could  say  to  you,  mjr  own 
dear  boy,  if  it  was  safe  to  say  an;^hing,  and  if  you 
can  put  us  out  of  suspen.se,  by  writing,  not  to  Ler, 
not  on  any  account  to  her,  but  to  me,  do  so.  But  if 
you  can’t,  George,  —  and  think  what  I  feel  in  saying 
that  if,  —  keep  away,  don't  let  her  hear  of  you,  don’t 
let  her  think  of  you  in  danger.  Anyhow,  God  save, 
and  help,  and  forgive  you. 

“  Your  affectionate  old  Nurse, 

“  Ellen.” 

The  days  went  on,  as  time  travels  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  and  there  was  little  change  in  Mrs.  Cai^ 
ruthers,  and  little  hope  at  Poynings.  The  fever  had 
been  pronounced  not  infectious,  and  Clare  had  not 
been  banished  to  the  Sycamores.  No  fresh  alarm 
had  arisen  to  agitate  her,  no  news  of  the  suspected 
man  had  been  obtained.  The  matter  had  apparent¬ 
ly  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  With  the  subsidence 
of  her  first  terror  and  agitation,  a  deeper  horror  and 
dread  had  ^wn  upon  Clare.  Supposing,  as  it 
seemed,  that  he  was  now,  Paul  Ward  was  still  a 
guilty  wretch,  a  creature  to  be  shunned  by  the  pure, 
even  in  thought  And  the  more  she  felt  this,  and 
thought  of  it,  the  more  frankly  Clare  confess^  to 
her  own  heart  that  she  had  loved  him,  that  she  had 
set  him  up,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  him  after 
their  chance  meeting,  as  an  idol  in  the  shrine  of  her 
girlish  fancy,  —  an  idol  defaceil  and  overthrown 
now,  a  shrine  forever  defiled  and  desecrated.  She 
was  glad  to  think  she  had  warned  him ;  she  wonder¬ 
ed  how  much  that  warning  had  contributed  to  his 
security.  She  strove  hard  to  banish  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  in  all  but  its  true  aspect  of  abhorrence, 
but  she  did  not  always  succeed ;  and,  in  the  inno¬ 
cent  girl’s  dreams,  the  smile,  the  voice,  the  frank 
kindly  words  would  often  come  again,  and  make  her 
w.'iking  to  the  jarring  gladness  of  the  morning  ter¬ 
rible.  A  shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty,  the  ^eeful 
tone  died  out  of  her  voice  ;  the  change  of  an  indel¬ 
ible  sorrow  passed  upon  the  girl,  but  passed  unno¬ 
ticed  by  herself  to  any  other. 

The  days  went  on,  as  time  travels,  in  sorrow  and 
in  joy' ;  and  at  length  change  came  in  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers,  and  there  was  hope  at  Poynings.  Not 
hope,  indeed,  that  she  could  ever  be  again  as  she 
had  been,  beautiful  and  stately  in  her  serene  and 
honored  matronhood,  in  her  bright  intelligence  and 
dignity.  That  was  not  to  be.  She  recovered; 
that  is,  she  did  not  die,  but  she  died  to  much  of  the 
past.  She  was  an  old  woman  from  thenceforth, 
and  all  her  beauty,  save  the  immcrtal  beauty  of 
form,  had  left  her  very  quiet,  very  patient  and 
nntle,  but  of  feeble  nerves,  and  with  little  memory 
for  the  past,  and  little  attention  or  interest  in  the 

E resent,  she  was  the  merest  wreck  of  what  she  had 
ecn.  Her  faithful  old  servant  was  not  so  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  change  as  were  her  husband  and 


Clare,  ^e  had  her  own  reasons  for  thinking  it 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  For  many  days  after 
convalescence  hiul  been  declared,  she  had  watched 
and  waited,  sick  with  apprehension  for  some  sign  of 
recollection  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  but  none 
came,  and  the  old  woman,  while  she  grieved  with 
exceeding  bitterness  over  the  wreck  of  all  she  so 
dearly  loved,  thanked  God  in  her  heart  that  even 
thus  relief  had  come.  None  had  come  otherwise. 
George  Dallas  had  made  no  sign. 

So  the  time  went  on,  and  summer  was  in  its  full 
pomp  and  pride  when  preparations  were  being  made 
on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  travelling  arrangements 
of  magnates  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Carruthers  of 
Poynings  for  a  continental  tour,  recommended  by 
the  physicians  in  attendance  as  a  means  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  Mrs.  Carruthers.  The  time 
named  for  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers 
had  nearly  arrived,  and  it  had  just  been  arranged 
that  Clare  should  remain  at  the  Sycamores  during 
their  absence,  when  Mr.  Carruthers  startled  Mrs. 
Brookes  considerably  by  asking  her  if  she  could  in¬ 
form  him  where  a  communication  might  be  expiected 
to  find  Mr.  George  Dallas  ?  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  have  devised  a 
question  more  unexpected  by  its  recipient,  and  Mrs. 
Brookes  was  genuinely  incapable  of  answering  it  for 
a  moment,  and  showed  her  fcar  and  surprise  so 
plainly,  that  Mr.  Carruthers,  much  softened  by  re¬ 
cent  events,  condescended  to  exphun  why  he  had 
asked  it. 

“  I  do  not  consider  it  proper  that  the  young  man 
should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  his  mother’s  state  of 
health,  and  her  absence  from  England,”  he  said 
with  less  stateliness  than  usual ;  “  and  though  I  do 
not  inquire  into  the  manner  and  frequency  of  his 
communications  with  Mrs.  Carruthers,  I  believe  I 
am  correet  in  supposing  he  has  not  written  to  her 
lately.” 

“  Not  lately,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Brookes. 

The  result  of  this  colloquy  was  that  Mrs.  Brookes 
gave  Mr.  Carruthers  Booth’s  address  at  South  Mol- 
ton  Street,  and  that  Mr.  Carruthers  addressed  a 
short  epistle  to  George  Dallas,  in  which  he  curtly 
informed  his  step-son  that  his  mother,  having  just 
recovered  ftom  a  dangerous  illness  which  had  en¬ 
feebled  her  mind  considerably,  was  about  to  travel 
on  the  Continent  for  an  indefinite  period,  during 
which,  if  he  (Mr.  Carruthers)  should  see  any  cause 
for  so  doing,  he  would  communicate  further  with 
Mr.  George  Dallas.  This  letter  was  posted  on  the 
day  which  witnessed  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carruthers  “  and  suite  ”  (as  the  County  Chronicle 
was  careful  to  notice)  from  Poynings ;  and  Mr.  Car¬ 
ruthers  felt  much  conscious  self-approval  for  having 
written  it,  and  especially  for  having  timed  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  it  so  well.  "  Sooner,  he  might  have  made  an 
excuse  of  it  for  coming  here,”  thou^t  the  astute 
gentleman ;  “  and  it  would  have  been  heartless  not 
to  have  written  at  all.” 

For  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings 
had  written  a  letter  of  importance. 

(Vo  be  cootinaed.] 

KENSINGTON  CHURCH. 

Another  interesting  relic  of  the  London  of  past 
times  is  about  to  be  removed.  Kensington  Church, 
it  is  reported,  will  be  pulled  down  in  a  few  months, 
being  m  an  unsafe  state.  It  is  not  a  large  nor  a 
haniuome  building,  but  it  has  some  pleasant  associar 
tions  which  will  make  ns  regret  its  loss.  In  Leigh 
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Hant’s  “  Old  Court  Suburb  ”  it  is  stated  that,  “  what 
with  partial  rebuildings  and  wholesale  repairs,”  the 
church  “has  been  altered,  since  the  year  1683,  near¬ 
ly  a  dozen  times.”  In  the  churchyard  lie  buried 
the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Countess 
whom  Addison  married;  Francis  Colman,  father  of 
George  Colman  the  elder,  and  grandfather  of  the 
younger  George ;  the  two  Geoiges  themselves ;  Dr. 
Jortin,  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Erasmus ;  ”  the  Rev. 
Martin  Madan,  author  of  a  book  called  “  Thelytho- 
ras”  (Female  Ruin),  in  which  he  jrecommended 
polygamy  as  a  remedy  for  seduction  ;  Elphinstonc, 
the  translator  of  Martial ;  Mrs.  Inchbald ;  SpoiTorth, 
the  glee-composer;  James  Mill,  the  historian  of 
Britm  India,  and  father  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ; 
and  a  few  other  notabilities.  Some  beautiful  and 
affecting  remarks  on  the  old  churchyard,  on  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  on  graves,  and  on  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  death  generally,  are  contained  in  Leigh 
Hunt’s  work  already  alluded  to,  in  the  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  Kensington  Church. 

The  resolution  to  build  this  church  was  adopted 
by  the  vcstr}'  in  1696,  and  among  the  contributors 
were  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  as  well 
as  the  Princess  Anne.  The  King  and  Queen  not 
only  subscribed  to  the  building  fund,  but  presented 
the  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  which  have  crowns 
carved  upon  them,  with  the  initials  W.  and  M.  R 
A  pew,  curtained  round  in  the  fashion  of  old  times, 
was  in  consequence  set  apart  for  the  royal  family, 
and  long  continued  to  be  occupied  by  residents  in 
Kensington  Palace,  among  whom  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
are  still  remembered.  It  was  in  this  church  that 
the  Duchess  returned  thanks  after  the  birth  of  her 
present  Majesty. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  came  to  reside  at  Kensington 
soon  after  the  church  was  built,  and  died  in  a  house 
close  to  the  vicarage.  There  is  a  house  called  after 
him  Newton  House,  but  his  actual  residence  was 
Bullingham  House,  where  a  slab  put  up  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  many  years  ago  may  still  be  seen 
against  the  garden  wail.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Conduit, 
thus  sums  up  Sir  Isaac’s  religious  character :  “  He 
not  only  showed  a  great  and  constant  regard  for 
religion  in  general,  as  well  by  an  exemplary  course 
of  life,  as  in  all  his  writings,  but  was  also  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  revealed  religion.”  His  remains  were 
conveyed  from  Kensington  to  the  Jerusalem  Cham¬ 
ber,  where  they  “  lay  in  state  ”  prior  to  their  inter¬ 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addison,  having  married  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick  and  Holland,  resided  in  Holland  House,  and 
his  favorite  retired  walk,  now  lined  with  handsome 
villas,  is  still  called  Addison  Road.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  a  handsome  monument  with  a  full- 
length  6gure  of  the  young  Earl,  to  whom  Addison 
on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  mem¬ 
orable  words,  “  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die.” 

Robert  Nelson,  author  of  the  Companion  for  the 
Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  and  other  relig¬ 
ious  works,  resided  in  Kensington,  and  died  there 
in  1715.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  fervent  piety, 
but  of  such  polished  manners  that  Dr.  Johnson  af¬ 
firms  him  to  have  been  the  original  of  Richardson’s 
Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

In  the  parish  register  of  baptisms  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry :  “  Charles,  son  of  Mr.  John  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt,  March  21,  1714.”  Little  did 
Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt  then  anticipate 
that  their  son  Charles  would  become  Earl  Camden 


and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  would  acejuire,  as 
Ixtrd  Campbell  says,  “  the  greatest  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity  ever  enjoyed  by  any  English  judge.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jortin,  author  of  Remarks  on  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History  and  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  officiated 
for  many  years  in  this  church  as  vicar  of  the  parish. 

So  also  did  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rcnnell,  Christian 
Advocate  of  Cambridge.  There  is  a  fine  marble 
bust  of  Rennell  by  Chantrey  in  front  of  the  north 
gallery. 

A  remarkable  lady  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
connecdon  with  this  church,  —  Lady  Margaret 
Macdonald,  mother  of  Chief  Baron  Macdonald.  It 
was  her  attendant,  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  paid  her  ladyship  a  visit  in  the  course  of  his 
tour  in  the  Hebrides,  informs  us  that  her  popularity 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  trav¬ 
eller  ;  for  “  the  islanders  carefully  removed  the  stones 
from  the  highways,  lest  Lady  Margaret’s  horse  should 
stumble.”  This  “  Lady  of  the  Isles,”  in  her  old  age, 
resided  at  Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  the  centre 
vault  of  the  church,  in  front  of  King  William’s  read¬ 
ing-desk  and  pulpit. 

Wilberforce,  who  resided  at  Kensington  Gore,  is 
still  remembered  sitting  in  the  jxiw  appropriated  to 
the  Holland  House  family.  Mr.  Rennell,  who  was 
at  that  time  vicar,  sometimes  expressed  in  pointed 
terms  his  surprise  to  see  two  men  so  opposite  m  their 
principles  as  William  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  seated  together  before  him  for  public  wor¬ 
ship. 

George  Canning  lived  for  many  years  at  Glouces¬ 
ter  Lodge,  Kensington.  An  old  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  Iming  asked  whether  Canning  attended  the 
parish  church,  replied,  “  How  can  I  forget  his  grand 
bald  head  as  he  sat  in  the  royal  pew  ?  ”  There  is 
a  monument  to  his  son  in  the  churchyard,  with  a 
most  pathetic  epitaph,  the  composition  of  the  father. 

Coke,  of  Norfolk,  the  eminent  agriculturist,  had 
a  pew  in  the  .church,  which  he  regularly  occupied. 
James  I.  used  to  say  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  that 
he  wished  he  could  cut  up  that  sandy,  barren,  level 
county  into  roads  for  the  rest  of  England.  He  did 
not  foresee  the  happy  change  which  the  introduction 
of  turnip  husbandrjr  by  Mr.  Coke  has  produced. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  painted  several  of  his  finest 
pictures  at  Kensington.  Although  the  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  he  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Nassau  Senior,  Uie  political  economist,  resided  at 
Hyde-Park  Gate,  and  Thackerajr  occupied  a  houM 
which  he  had  planned  and  built  for  himself  in 
Palace  Green.  Neither  of  these  eminent  writers 
had  a  pew  in  the  church,  but  they  both  attended 
the  early  service  at  half  past  nine. 

When  Ix)rd  Macaulay  came  to  reside  at  Holly 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  he  desired  to  have  a  list  of  the 
parochial  charities  and  a  seat  in  the  parish  church. 
Although  confined  to  the  house  by  asthma  during 
the  winter,  he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  during 
the  summer.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  Church-rates,  he  said  “  Church- 
rates  cannot  last ;  and  the  proper  substitute  for  them 
is  a  large  subscription, —  I  will  give  1001.  as  ray 
share.  I  am  not  an  exclusive,  but  of  all  Christian 
communions  I  consider  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  the  best.” 

These  are  some  of  the  most  noted  characters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  (dd  parish  church  now  about  to  be 
taken  down. 


